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NOTES. 


oO Re English pride themselves on their freedom and 

their love of individual liberty, and many of their 
critics, from De Commines to Benjamin Franklin, who 
thought ay? Englishman resembled an island, agree 
with them. erbert Spencer, too, has elaborately ex- 
plained their stubborn individualism by their insular 
position. And yet we venture to say the most striking 
characteristic of the race is its perfect discipline. 
Emerson was right when he talked of ‘‘ thirty millions 
of Britons marching together in lock step.” Here, for 
weeks past, every print has been praising the Queen, 
nothing has been talked of but the Jubilee and the 
greatness of this great nation; and still they are not 
tired. Nothing new has been said on the matter for 
weeks past, and yet the chorus of self-laudation con- 
tinues without a single discordant voice. 


This insatiable, effusive vanity is in the most wretched 
taste, and yet itis a part of the secret of this nation’s 
accomplishment. If we owe something to our insu- 
larity, our individualism, we owe still more to the German 
paste in us that makes such discipline possible. It is 
this union of contraries that makes the Briton what he 
is, a strong individualist, who will stand for his own 
rights like a Hampden against all the forces of Govern- 
ment, and who will at the same time assault a stranger 
for not uncovering his head to the strains of ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen.” Yet how much better the love of 
liberty is than this democratic effusiveness with its 
silly intolerance ! 


From the huge preparations it is evident that this 
people loves a holiday. The Queen showed her under- 
standing of her subjects when she asked for a holiday 
for the school children. Would it not be possible to 


make the anniversary of this Jubilee a national holi- 


day? 


Sir Ashmead Bartlett, it appears, has at last 
descended from rhetoric to reason. On Wednesday 
night he informed his constituents at Sheffield that 
there was a “ point on which he had kept his eye fixed. 
Once let Russia have control of Constantinople and the 
Turkish fighting force, and our hold on India was not 
only endangered but almost lost. That was the reason 
why he had struggled during the last two years against 
—_— sentiment and every kind of misrepresentation.” 

eedless to say, we do not want to lose the spectacle 
of Silomo struggling against public sentiment, but we 


fear the reason for his frenzied effort is insufficient. It 
is surely a strain on credulity to believe that if Russia 
got Constantinople, Russia would also get control of the 
urkish fighting force, which is principally drawn from 
Asia. Moreover, how Russia would be strengthened 
in an attack on India by the possession of Constanti- 
nople we are at a loss to imagine. Russia is now 
almost invulnerable to any attack of ours, but if Russia 
came down to Constantinople and the sea we could 
assail her with a certainty of success. If the elephant 
gets into the sea, the whale has surely an advantage. 


Lord Playfair made an excellent speech at the meet- 
ing of the British Institute on Public Health on Wed- 
nesday. It is a long time since we have had so. 
interesting a paper. He began by recalling the fact 
that Queen Elizabeth used to write her Lord Mayor 
scolding letters because he allowed the City to grow so 
fast ; it actually contained at the time 160,000 people, 
who, as the Queen wrote, ‘‘ became heaped together and 
in a sort smothered,” and accordingly she forbade any 
more houses to be built within three miles of London 
and Westminster. ‘‘ The rate of mortality then was 
80 in 1,000, whereas now it is 19, and is being 
steadily reduced. No one was ever a better hygien- 
ist than Moses. The conditions which he enjoined 
were those which we now seek to attain—clean air, 
clean water, clean food, clean soil. The Romans also 
practised cleanliness and enjoyed good health. Un- 
happily between the ancients and ourselves there was a 
period of 1,000 years, when Michelet, the historian. of 
the period, said that not a man or woman in Europe 
ever took a bath.” Those poor Middle Ages are suffer- 
ing from the modern specialist as from the sciolist ; the 
Dirty Ages Lord Playfair would have them called. And 
yet they built cathedrals that we cannot even restore 
fitly, and gave us chivalry and an idea of woman's 
purity that is still transforming life. Lord Playfair 
thinks he has characterized St. Francis when he says 
that St. Francis knew nothing of the bath; but we 
wonder what St. Francis would have thought of Lord 
Playfair and the materialistic ideals that ignore th 
soul, 

We find that we have been mistaken in one very 
important fact. On the authority of some penny papers 
we took it for granted that Mr. Chamberlain was 
responsible for the South African Committee of Inquiry, 
and we accordingly blamed him for futile and foolish 
waste of time and talent and energy. Now we learn 
that the Government left the matter entirely open— 
that is, Mr. Chamberlain left it to Sir William Har- 
court to determine what form the inquiry should take. 
Sir W. Harcourt preferred a Parliamentary Committee 
to a Judicial Commission, and so the responsibility for 
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what the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” has aptly termed ‘‘a 
fiasco” rests upon Sir William Harcourt’s shoulders. 
Now Sir William writes a letter declaring that ‘‘ when 
the report of the Committee appears” certain of the 
criticisms passed upon it will be seen to be inapplicable. 
But the chief criticism upon it—that it was a mere 
waste of time and did more harm than good—will 
stand, we venture to say. We are glad to free Mr. 
Chamberlain from the burden of Sir William Harcourt's 


sin. 


It appears that Secretary Sherman has signalized 
President McKinley's accession to power by annexing 
Hawaii to the United States. The immediate reason 
of the step is clear enough. The Americans are the 
largest foreign population in the island and they have 
large interests in it. Naturally enough, the Americans 
took alarm at the growth of Japanese influence in the 
island, and at length accepted the offer repeatedly made 
by the Hawaiians to be incorporated with the great 
continental Power. 
tent is a new departure on the part of the United States 
Government; the Republic of Washington and Jeffer- 
son was to be an industrial, peace-loving State, content 
with its own territory. And yet we find the Americans 
making war on Mexico and annexing large portions of 
it, turning the Monroe doctrine from a method of pro- 
tection to a weapon of offence, and now going still 
further afield to pocket Hawaii. The theories of the 
founders of the Republic have all been set at naught: 
there is a good deal of human nature, it seems, even in 
Republicans. 


We are still hoping against hope that Lord Salisbury 
will make England’s influence felt in the peace negotia- 
tions that are dragging slowly on at Constantinople, and 
will place an absolute veto on the cession of any portion 
of Thessaly to the Turks. The Sultan has been making 
strenuous appeals to the Tsar and the Emperor William 
to help him to a slice of the most fertile territory Greece 
possesses, and unless English diplomacy shows itself 
more conscious of England’s strength than it has all 
through the recent trouble, it is quite likely that the two 
autocrats will gratify their protégé. The peace meeting 
of the Ambassadors on Wednesday last was postponed 
at the request of Tewfik Pasha for no other reason than 
to give time for the Sultan to press his appeal upon 
the two tyrants. In the meantime the Greeks in 
Thessaly are starving and Greece herself is being brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy through the total cessation 
of all business. England’s enormous power has lain 
idle all these months. The British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean could at any moment have enforced any con- 
ditions she liked to impose upon Turkey. British 
interests in the Levant are as great as those of any 
other Power. Yet Lord Salisbury’s policy has been one 
of acquiescence towards the other Powers from the 
beginning of the Eastern trouble. Now, at last, we 
trust, he has insisted that not one inch of the Thessa- 
lian plain shall be handed over to the Turk, and that 
the resources of Greece shall no longer be drained by 
the delays and shufflings of the Sultan. 


Most of the members of Parliament will be in London 
on Monday for the Jubilee, but when the House of 
Commons resumed on Thursday there was not a big 
attendance. There is not much to do except to press 
on with the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. It is not 
likely that there will be any falling off from the admi- 
rable spirit and businesslike energy for which the 
debate on the Bill has been hitherto so noteworthy. 
The same members will be in attendance, and if there 
is any modification it can only be in the attitude of the 
Opposition. Of course the coalowners will continue to 
oppose the Bill as far as they dare, but the danger to 
them of their attitude is well illustrated by the case of 
Mr. Bainbridge, who has become very unpopular with 
his constituents on account of his speeches and votes 
on the Compensation Bill and the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill. His speech at Gainsborough on Wednesda 
night, in which he declared that the Compensation Bill 
would strike a death-blow at British trade, only served 
to exasperate his electors. 
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We are all Imperial Federationists now, and the 
Colonial Premiers who, with Mr. Laurier at their head,are 
touring the country must find it difficult to believe, if 
they judge from the tone of the papers of all sections, 
that there was ever such a thing as a Little Englander 
who spoke of the Colonies as ‘‘dangerous stuff” of 
which John Bull would have to “rid himself” as soon 
as possible. Even Lord Farrer has the courage to 
write to the “‘ Times” and claim credit for the Cobdens 
and the Granvilles of the bad old times for the revival 
of that Colonial sympathy which these statesmen did 
their best to repel. Lord Farrer’s letter had the merit 
of eliciting one from Mr. Edward Jenkins, the now 
forgotten but once famous author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” 
and member for Dundee. Mr. Jenkins, in spite of great 
cleverness, did not somehow “‘ catch on” in the House, 
but he undoubtedly has a right to claim to be in this 
country the original Imperial Federationist. In the 
days when the ‘‘Contemporary Review” was a power 
in the land, Mr. Jenkins contributed two or three 
articles, in which he went for Mr. Gladstone and his 
Cabinet of Little Englanders in most refreshing style, 
and laid down clearly the outlines of what is to-day the 
dominant policy of all political parties. 


Mr. Laurier is undoubtedly the strong man amongst 
the Colonial Premiers now our guests. Although famous 
as an orator and a maker of phrases, he has kept his 
head much better than some of his colleagues and refuses 
to be lured into saying a word more than he means to 
say. England is strong in Canada to-day, as he told 
us at Liverpool, because sixty years ago she found a 
governor strong enough to break through official red- 
tape and to recognize frankly ‘‘local pride, local 
interests, local aspirations.” And the time is approach- 
ing, as he pointed out, when that pride and those 
aspirations will develop further claims, when the 
Canadian and the Australasian, having developed to the 
utmost their local citizenship, will demand as of right 
their share in that “‘ broader citizenship ” which embraces 
the whole Empire, and whose legislative centre must be 
Westminster Palace. The glowing sentence in which 
Mr. Laurier developed this idea fairly took the Liverpool 
audience off its feet and showed that, properly put, 
there is nothing in the idea of Devolution, Federalism, 
or ‘‘ Home Rule all Round ” to frighten the most rigid 
English Tories. 


The attentat on President Faure means in a political 
sense absolutely nothing. There is always a certain 
percentage of destructive lunacy about, and from time 
to time one of the sufferers calls attention to it by an 
attack on a King or a Kaiser ora President ; but that is 
quite distinct from the determined act of the wielder 
of the ‘‘ regicidal steel,” to use Disraeli’s phrase, who, 
for good cause or bad, risks his own life to avenge 
political or personal grievances. The two classes of 
danger have this in common, that it is almost impossible 
to guard against them ; and in times of great excitement 
the sheer lunatics are naturally enlisted in the ranks of 
the political exaltés; but the act of a Charlotte Corday, 
a Ferdinand Blind, a Sophie Petroffskaya, or a Joe 
Brady, has essentially nothing in common with that of 
a lunatic like Guiteau or the bomb-thrower of the Bois 


de Boulogne. 


Germany is the country to which the political 
meteorologist will look for the next danger signals. 
The prosperity of German manufactures and exports is 
only skin-deep, and is maintained at a ruinous cost to 
The Emperor has exhausted every 
possible political combination on which he could count 
for a majority, and he is now sullenly and silently pre- 
paring for another ‘‘ Konfliktszeit” like that of the 
early ’sixties. The struggle which King William and 
Count Bismarck carried on against the Landtag was 
over the army ; the next will be over the navy ; and the 
Emperor is surrounding himself with those whom he is 
fond of calling ‘‘my men,” both the German and the 
Prussian Ministries being in consequence in a state of 
flux. This week the cautious Admiral Hollmann has 
been definitely replaced by Admiral Tirpitz, who shares 
and encourages the Emperor’s ‘‘ boundless” Navy 
scheme, and Baron Marschall von Bieberstein and Herr 
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von Boetticher are both as good as dismissed. Dr. 
von Miquel is the new favourite; but‘although he has 
been a highly capable Finance Minister, he has hardly 
in him the making of a Bismarck. No doubt, however, 
the Emperor reserves for himself the ‘‘ blood and iron” 
réle in the new combination. Meanwhile the work of 
shipbuilding goes strenuously on, and the trouble is not 
due until the time arrives when the money has to be 
found. 


The disaster to the Dhanis expedition to the north 
of the Congo State is not a matter of surprise to any 
one who knows the attitude of the natives towards the 
Congo Administration, although Baron Dhanis, who 
is a Belgian, is one of the best of the officials. The 
cruelties practised upon the natives naturally alienate 
them, and the whole State is hostile to the Administra- 
tion. The Dhanis expedition was going to the Nile; 
but it is not known how far it had advanced. Probably 
the lack of food in going through a hostile country led 
the already disaffected troops to mutiny. They mutinied 
once before under Baron Dhanis. Captain Vander- 
kerckhoven, a dashing Belgian officer, was killed on a 
similar expedition some time ago. He reached the 
Nile, but never came back. 


The ‘‘ Times” has at length, through its correspon- 
dent at Rome, shown some sign that it recognizes the 
importance of the series of articles on Abyssinia which 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” has been publishing from 
the pen of its Special Correspondent. Mr. Wylde is the 
only Englishman whom Menelek had seen, before the 
Rennell Rodd mission, since his childhood, and as Mr. 
Wylde had long and confidential conversations with 
the Emperor and some of his leading chiefs, his 
account of the year he spent in Abyssinia is full of 
interest. In Italy very naturally much attention has 
been attracted to Mr. Wylde’s statement that Menelek 
was distrustful of Italian translations of treaties, and 
to the version of the treaty concluded last November, 
which the Manchester paper was able to publish from 
the original Amharic text. Meanwhile, we learn with 
no surprise that the result of the British mission to the 
Court of the Negus is awaited in Italy with a certain 
amount of eagerness. Mr. Rennell Rodd is expected 
to reach Suez on the 22nd, and when the Jubilee cele- 
brations are out of the way people in this country will 
perhaps find time to take as much interest as they do in 
Italy in the result of his mission. 


At any other time the earthquake which visited India 
on Saturday last would have attracted a much greater 
share of public attention than it has in fact done. There 
can be no doubt that it was one of the most serious 
seismic disturbances registered for a considerable 
period. At Professor Milnes’s seismological observa- 
tory in the Isle of Wight the record was of such a 
character as to negative the supposition that Calcutta 
was the actual centre of the disturbance. Had this 
been the case Calcutta would simply have been wiped 
off the face of the earth. Professor Milnes’s view is, 
we believe, that the centre of disturbance was sub- 
oceanic ; but whatever light seismologists may be able 
to throw on the occurrence, there can be no question of 
the serious character of the results throughout a wide 
area of India. That distressful country, after having 
experienced famine and the plague, has now been sub- 
jected to a third infliction, the consequences of which 
we shall probably not adequately realize for some time to 
come. 


The Russian Archbishop of Finland, who is to repre- 
sent the Orthodox Church at the Jubilee, is the youngest 
member of the Holy Synod, and a prelate of great dis- 
tinction and learning. He will be the guest of Bishop 
Creighton at Fulharm Palace; and it is safe to predict 
that he will be among the most /éfed of the Jubilee 
visitors. Lord Halifax issued a circular to members of 
the English Church Union inviting them to meet the 
most rev. prelate on the arrival of his train at Victoria 
Station, but they did not respond to any great extent. 
We observe that the Archbishop is accompanied by 
General Kiréeff. Is this military gentleman a relative 
of Mme. de Novikoff, née Kiréeff? It is understood 
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that the General, in full uniform, will attend the Arch- 
bishop on the steps of St. Paul’s. 


The “ Pall Mall Gazette” has taken up the parable of 
the neglect, in the award of honours, of the really dis- 
tinguished men in art, science, and literature, and has 
invited its readers to pronounce by a plébiscite vote 
who ought to be the recipients of Jubilee ‘‘ decorations.” 
Apart from the obvious objection that in any plébiscite 
vote the most meritorious persons are apt to be left 
out of sight in favour of those whose work may have 
made more public show, the idea is to be commended 
in that it emphasizes a real blot in the methods by 
which such honours are too often bestowed. One 
esteemed correspondent has written to us privately to 
suggest that the right way of giving public recognition 
to those who may achieve real distinction in literature, 
art, or science, would be to institute a new “ order” 

vr le mérite, such as the legion of honour—now, 
alas ! conferred on successful shopkeepers and popular 
comedians—was intended to be. But the suggestion 
comes too late to be of any use. We shall watch with 
some curiosity whether the list of Jubilee honours is 
confined to provincial mayors, party politicians, and 
Colonial big-wigs, or whether it will by any chance in- 
clude a few persons of real distinction. 


The Ladies’ Soirée at the Royal Society on Wednes- 
day evening was an affair of unusual brilliancy. The 
Society celebrated the Jubilee by a number of innova- 
tions, no doubt intended to show that loyalty had 
triumphed over the want of official recognition of science 
at the functions on Tuesday next. Over the entrance 
hall Professor Ramsay displayed a novel kind of illumi- 
nation, consisting of tubes containing pure argon and 
helium arranged in a loyal device and made to glow by 
the passage of an electric current. The scientific 
entertainments were eked out by the meretricious 
novelty of a band, and Fellows had been instructed to 
replace their customary evening dress by ceremonial 
attire. Some came in black velvet Court costume, with 
swords, knee-breeches and lace, ‘‘ mighty fine.” Others 
appeared in policeman-like blue cloth with gold braid. 
But the most brilliant displays were given by those who 
flaunted their scarlet and crimson doctors’ gowns, or 
the many-coloured hoods of English and foreign univer- 
sities. Science, usually somewhat dowdy, glowed with 
splendour, and eminent persons almost forgot to look 
at the exhibitions or at the ladies in their curiosity as 
to the novel appearance of each other. 


The great event of the evening at the Royal Society 
was the demonstration by Mr. Preece and Signor 
Marconi of the new methods of telegraphing without 
wires through space. Mr. Preece had arranged a 
transmitter, the wire of which ended in a huge coil 
about a yard in diameter. He had also a telephonic 
receiver, the wire from which ended in a similar coil. 
When the dispatching instrument was worked, and the 
coil attached to the receiver was brought near, but not 
in contact, with the coil connected with the transmitter, 
sounds, audible to all the audience, issued from the 
telephone, and it was shown that the intensity of the 
sound varied with the distance between the two coils 
and the relative positions in which they were held. 
The electric currents, radiating into the air from the 
first coil, were picked up by the second. Mr. Preece 
explained that he had been able to send messages 
across distances of from three to seven miles by 
stretching on each side of the channel to be crossed 
lengths of wire nearly as .ong as the distance to be 
bridged. Messages sent along one of these parallel 
wires were picked up by the other parallel wire. 
The practical difficulty connected with this method 
is to get sufficient parallel lengths of wire. In 
Signor Marconi’s apparatus vibrations many million 
times more rapid were produced by the trans- 
mitter, and the receiver was incomparably more 
delicate. A transmitter was placed in the cellars of 
the building, and several receivers were placed in 
different parts of the lecture-room or were carried 
about by attendants. When the transmitter was 
worked down below, the bells of the various receivers 
simultaneously rang. By substituting a dot-and-dash 
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printing apparatus for a vibrating bell, it was possible 
‘to pick up messages at many points, in fact wherever a 
receiver was placed. Mr. Preece stated that only a few 
practical details have to be worked out before it will 
be possible to communicate from lightships to shore or 
from one ship to another as readily as if there were 
actual wire connexions. . 


The unhappy fate of Mr. Barnato might, one would 
have thought, have preserved us from the sanctimonious 
moralizing in which some of our daily contemporaries 
have seen fit to indulge. No one, of course, credits 
men of his type with altruistic yearnings, or indeed 
supposes that they are actuated by any more ideal 
motive than the very common one of striving to do the 
best they can for themselves. But it is none the less a 
mistake to suggest that they are merely parasites 
of society, contributing nothing to the welfare of 
their race. Goethe was, we believe, the first to point 
out that the more rapid march of events due to in- 
creased facilities of communication must tend to transfer 
the levers which move the world of commerce from the 
**sound” financier to the speculator ; that the man to 
whom no risk seems too tremendous must become a 
more powerful factor in the struggle for gain in pro- 
portion as the necessity for prompt action becomes 
more urgent. In financial matters Mr. Barnato was a 
man of this order. Call him a successful gambler if 
you will; but it should not be forgotten that such men 
supply a force'in the creation and development of new 
industries which would otherwise be wanting. 


There is a paragraphist in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” who 
almost earns a living by continually finding. fault with 
the ‘‘Saturday Review.” We have reason to believe 
that the journalist in question is Lord Desart, one of 
whose novels was rather severely handled by a Saturday 
Reviewer some little time ago. We will give one 
specimen of Lord Desart’s method of attack. At the 
beginning of the Turco-Greek war we predicted that 
the Turkish fleet would be found to be practically use- 
less. We gave as a reason for our opinion the fact 
that some years ago we had gone on board a Turkish 
ironclad, lying before Constantinople, and found that 
two of her boats were manifestly unseaworthy, the 
cracks being large enough to take in one’s hand. Our 
anonymous critic in “‘ Vanity Fair” thought that to 
infer the unseaworthiness of the ships from the manifest 
unworthiness of the boats was a proof of our stupidity. 
Yet the Turkish ships have not gone to sea, and the 
trial by facts has justified our forecast. Poor Lord 
Desart! He may be an authority on quarterings, or 
even on dress ; but, save on these important matters, 
we cannot help recognizing the fact that his criticism 
is even worse than his fiction. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has been getting into trouble. 

He was accused by a critic in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
of vulgarity and bad grammar, and naturally wanted 
to vindicate himself against the charge of ignorance, 
which to the unlearned always seems the gravest of 
accusations. Mr. Jerome had written, ‘a good woman’s 
arms round a man’s neck is a life-belt thrown out to 
him from heaven.” His critic had left out ‘‘ round a 
man’s neck,” and Mr. Jerome seized upon this omission 
as evidence of malice. He contends that the sentence 
as it stands is good grammar, and asks his reviewer 
derisively whether he would say ‘‘a good woman’s 
arms round a man’s neck ave a lifebelt,” &c. Naturally 
enough the critic reiterates his charge and tells Mr. 
erome that what Mr. Jerome calls good grammar 
is bad grammar. Hereupon Mr. Jerome plunges 
deeper into the mire. He writes to the ‘‘ Chronicle” 
on Thursday to say that he has ‘‘given more months to 
the study of English grammar than the average book 
reviewer would appear to have given hours.” ‘I have 
taught grammar,” he adds, clinching the argument. 
What a pity it is Mr. Jerome does not tell us where he 
taught grammar, and when, and to whom! To us it 
seems that his grammar is at any rate as good as his 
logic. And why all this pother about grammar? Why 
not despise it altogether and be content to sin with 
Shakspeare? That is the best defence, Mr. Jerome, 
if we may presume to advise an authority. 
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THE DISCREDITING OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


HE task which the Duke of Devonshire set himself 
at the British Empire League meeting, last Satur- 
day, was a necessary task, and he achieved it neatly 
and effectively. Moreover, he did his work as gently 
as possible; but it has hurt, and with a squeal of 
anguish the ‘‘Chronicle” tells its readers that ‘‘ the 
Duke of Devonshire was never a man of striking in- 
tellectual quality.” The Duke silvered the pill, but 
Cobdenites refused to swallow it; they have chewed it 
instead, and found it very bitter. ‘‘I continue to 
believe, as I have always believed, that Free-trade is the 
best and wisest policy of our country (cheers) ”"—that 
was the pill’s coating—‘‘ but virtues were given to it 
which it did not possess, and results were pre- 
dicted which have not followed (hear, hear)”—that 
was the pill’s acrid substance. Note the quick sub- 
sidence from the noisy ‘‘cheers” to the still small 
voice (a Colonial premier’s probably) which requested 
the guests to ‘‘hear” the horrid anti-climax. How 
plainly one visualizes the wry faces! But yet worse 
was to follow. The lesson was sorely needed ; so, for 
all his gentle manner, the Duke rubbed it in relentlessly. 
‘* Its speedy universal adoption all over the world was 
prophesied, and that prophecy has been falsified, and 
the thick-and-thin admirers and believers in the Man- 
chester School seek to persuade us that, although that 
prophecy has not been fulfilled, it was the best thing 
for us that we should be the only Free-trading country 
in the world. Very few disciples of Free-trade of fifty 
years ago would have believed for a moment that at 
this time France and Germany would be carrying on an 
enormous trade under strictly Protective conditions, 
and not only that they would not open their markets to 
us, but that they would be competing over us for the 
ssession of as large a portion as possible of the sur- 
face of the earth, not for the purpose of opening it to 
the universal benefits of Free-trade, but for the purpose 
of excluding from those portions English trade.” Senti- 
ments equally subversive of a Cobdenite’s equanimity 
were uttered freely at the Colonial luncheon on the day 
previous to the Liverpool meeting, but they were mostly 
the utterances of notorious Protectionists—stimulating 
blows from professional enemies : the Duke’s blasphem 
at the shrine is more like treachery within the fold. 
In that lay the sting of his words. But in that also 
lies their chief value. Any one with a modicum of 
intelligence and historical knowledge can _ shatter 
Cobden’s reputation as a prophet; the special value 
of the demonstration lies in the fact that it proceeds 
from a statesman who throughout his life has fought in 
public shoulder to shoulder with politicians in whose 
creed almost the first article is the absolute belief in 
Little Englandism and so-called Free-trade; a states- 
man, moreover, who combines in his character to a 
marked degree reticence on controversial matters and 
blunt honesty in stating his opinions when he deems 
ome utterance a duty; a statesman, finally, whose 
nowledge of political economy on its practical side is 
notably deep and varied, enriched with the wide ex- 
perience gained in a long period of official and Parlia- 
mentary life. These circumstances italicize his words ; 
they make us echo Sir George Turner’s wish that the 
Duke’s address should be circulated throughout the 
Empire. Perhaps the other League—the United 
Empire Trade League—will adopt the suggestion ? 
There is another point of view from which the Duke’s 
speech has a special value. Recently he has been 
particularly identified with technical education as a 
weapon against foreign competition. Now the advo- 
cates of technical education testify—tacitly, if not ex- 
plicitly—to their belief in the panacea-like qualities of the 
technical school. In the Duke of Devonshire we have 
an ardent educationalist who speaks on foreign com- 
petition without dragging in technical education : he is 
content to urge as a remedy the necessity of using 
** every opportunity either of expanding or of consoli- 
dating our Colonial possessions.” Evidently the Duke’s 
conning of the educational problem has led him to 
accept the view which we have so often urged in these 
columns : that technical education is an excellent, a 
necessary, but not a sufficing reform ; it will do much, 
but it will not win, or win back, markets from which 
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our manufactures, though as good as or better than 
similar foreign manufactures, are yet. ousted by these 
same foreign manufactures. You might cover the 
country with technical schools, but you would not 
affect one whit the growing importation of Belgian 
steel girders; and for the adequate reason that our 
factories can already turn out as good steel as the 
Belgian. 

Now for a word of criticism. The Duke deprecated 
what he called premature action in the matter of Com- 
mercial Federation—‘‘ any uninvited, any unasked-for 
action on the part either of the Imperial Government or 
even such an irresponsible association as this” (mean- 
ing the British Empire League). Why this timorous 
hesitancy? As a fact, it is worse than timorous, and the 
hesitancy is more aptly described as a policy of chill 
denial. If the Government were to take forthwith the 
most vigorous measures to found the Customs Union, it 
would only be making a tardy reply to the oft-repeated 
request of the Colonies. Time and again have the 
Colonies represented to the Home Government the need 
for the Union, and begged it to commence the work, and 
this in spite of repeated cold rebuffs from Downing 
Street. So long ago as 1880 Canada asked the Home 
Government to get rid of the Belgian and German com- 
mercial treaties, to make straight the path towards 
trade arrangements. At the Colonial Con- 

erence held in London in the last Jubilee year South 
Africa’s representative propounded a scheme for 
preferential trading. Then in ’92 Canada moved again, 
with a further request for the denunciation of the 
German and Belgian treaties. The request was dis- 
courteously ignored, but the Dominion was not thereby 
discouraged ; in ’94 it convoked the famous assembly 
of the Colonies at Ottawa, and that assembly unan- 
imously recorded ‘‘its belief in the advisability of a 
Customs arrangement between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, by which trade within the Empire may be 
placed on a more favourable footing than that which is 
carried on with foreign countries.” One would think 
that after these bold advances by the Colonies the 
Imperial Government might have put a period to its coy 
modesty without seeming guilty of unduly forcing the 
Colonial hand. But for a year after it received this 
Ottawa resolution it remained so sive that it did 
not trouble to reply to the resolution at all. When 
the reply did come it turned out to be the customary 
petulant denial. Then the Government which sent it 
went out of office, and Mr. Chamberlain with his larger 
views appeared upon the scene. Last summer, at the 
Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
which Mr. Chamberlain addressed, the Government 
was given another opportunity of moving. All it did, 
however, was to state, by the mouth of the Colonial 
Secretary, that if the Colonies came to it with a pro- 
posal, the Imperial Government would receive that 
proposal in no ‘‘ huckstering spirit.” This statement, 
though a big advance on the previous attitude of 
Downing Street, was nevertheless, in view of what the 
Colonies had already done, so comic that one almost 
overlooks its gross discourtesy. And what has hap- 
pened since? Disgusted silence on the part of the 
Colonies? That surely is the natural anticipation. 
Luckily, however, the Colonies put the Empire’s welfare 
before their own dignity ; and Canada now goes much 
further than a mere proposal. She enacts a preferential 
tariff without any further beating about the bush, and 
so effectually shames the supineness of Downing Street. 
Meanwhile the Australasian Colonies meet in conference 
to discuss what proposals they can make. The New 
Zealand Premier did well to remind the Liverpool 
thering of these facts; and if, after hearing Mr. 
eddon’s speech, the Duke of Devonshire did not feel a 
little ashamed of his timorous advice, he is not the 
statesman we think him. If there is one feature of this 
Federation question plainer than another at the present 
juncture, it is that the bounden duty of the Imperial 
Government is to summon a Conference straightway, 
or take some other vigorous and effective means of 
advancing the foundation of a Customs Union. 

Among these other means the necessity for denouncing 
the Belgian and German treaties stands out prominently. 
The new Canadian Tariff law renders this imminent. 
The “ Chronicle” is working itself up into a dreadful 
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state of alarm at the prospect. Perhaps the word 
** denounce ” frightens it somewhat ; and if that is the 
case, it may help to allay the ‘‘ Chronicle’s” fears if we 
explain that ‘‘denunciation” is merely the technical 
term used in commercial diplomacy for giving notice to 

uit, and does not imply the mobilization of the army. 

ut to the Little English mind the striking of a blow in 
defence of one’s own is at all times a criminal deed. 
There are signs of faltering, however, even in the 
attitude of the Liberal party: the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette” (which usually strives to represent the decent 
side of Liberalism, though it has been very backward 
hitherto on the Federation question) is now convinced 
that the denunciation of the treaties is ‘‘ our plain duty.” 

Attempts are being made by enemies of the Union to 
exploit whatever of Cobdenitish sentiment can be found 
among the Colonial Premiers. The result of the 
attempt does not signify much. It happens that just 
now the political pendulum in the Colonies has swun. 
to the Liberal side, and the Colonial Liberal, thoug 
vastly superior to the Liberal as we know him at 
home, yet cultivates in a half-hearted fashion some of 
the traits which usually distinguish English Liberal- 
ism. It is rather surprising, therefore, that the Little 
Englanders have not got more out of the present batch 
of Colonial Premiers. The Canadian Parliament can 
evidently be left to deal with Mr. Laurier; and 
respecting Mr. Reid’s contribution, we can only hope, 
for the sake of that gentleman's reputation for in- 
telligence, that the interview with him is reported 
inaccurately. We cannot imagine any man with his 
wits about him giving utterance to such a sentence 
as this: ‘‘The new method of meeting it [foreign 
competition] by strategy and by surrender and by 
barricades seems to me practically an admission 
that the time has come for the decadence of Great 
Britain.” If Mr. Reid actually said this we can 
only beg him to enlighten us respecting the decadence 
of German and American industrialism ; for we had 
thought in our simplicity that strategy, surrender and 
barricades were not exactly new methods, and certainly 
we were under the impression that Germany and the 
United States (to mention no other countries) were 
doing pretty well for themselves in the matter of indus- 
trial progress, notwithstanding that they were addicted 
to ‘‘ strategy ” and “‘ barricades.” England, we admit, 
is a more shining example of “‘ surrender.” 


BEFORE THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


Te ships of all nations are now fast gathering at 
Spithead, and already a very respectable fleet is in 

ssession of the historic anchorage. Indeed, public 
interest in England is at the present time divided be- 
tween the coming procession and the great review, 
which will be so fitting a crown to the naval efforts of 
the last ten years. Such a display is in every way 
salutary. The foreign officers who look upon the finest 
fleet that England has ever assembled will realize that 
this country is weak no longer ; and just as the Jubilee 
procession will aptly symbolize the growing unity of 
spirit which pervades our Empire, so the review will 
reveal its growing naval strength. ‘‘ The Navy,” said 
the ‘‘ Times ” more than forty years ago, and for once 
rightly, ‘‘ is the symbol of empire.” As such the magni- 
ficent force at Spithead will be regarded by the British 
taxpayer who is lucky enough to see it on 26 June. He 
will perceive in it a visible and tangible result of the 
burdens which he has supported. And if he does not feel 
more than a thrill of satisfaction at a sight so splendid 
and so inspiring, he is no patriot and no true citizen. 
Indeed, there is just a danger that he will be over-im- 
pressed with our strength, and go away repeating to 
himself the pious dictum that we have nothing to fear 
from any one. It should, however, be remembered that 
whilst we have been advancing others have not stood 
still. Our fleet, as Lord Charles Beresford reminds us, 
is neither fully officered nor fully manned. We have 
still no real reserve behind our fighting line. Our officers 
in the higher ranks do not yet receive that full and tech- 
nical education which we have so persistently advocated. 
And there is little doubt that our material strength is not 
yet great enough to assure us victory in a struggle with 
a combination which certainly menaces our interests. 
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But when this is said, we can yet jubilate. The 
worthiest monument of the tushy declining years is 
the fleet which we shall see. England has risen again 
from the dead: the new spirit which breathes in her 
‘Colonies breathes too in the mother-land. If her sons 
are ready to sacrifice for her—if they, in the spirited 
words of a New Zealander, ‘‘ will take off their coats 
to fight her battles, because they know that her cause 
is theirs"”—she'also will sacrifice for them. They will 
see in the twenty-one battleships, the forty-four modern 
cruisers and the seventy torpedo craft which constitute, 
as it were, the kernel of the fleet, the concrete proof of 
her determination and of her greatness. The exhibition 
of such force, which all know will be employed for no 
unjust end and for no purpose of aggression, in itself 
appeals strongly to the imagination. Men like to be 
reminded of the fact that they are the citizens of a 
great State. And this fleet is not an artificial and 
exotic product ; it has been built up, not by a single 
statesman, as was the Prussian army, but by the will 
and foresight of the nation—rather against than with 
the will of its chosen leaders. We often hear tremulous 
anticipations of a reaction in public feeling ; but so long 
as the public is educated by such displays and taught 
that the money is not wasted, no dismal fears need be 
entertained. 

The most striking feature of the British fleet is its 
homogeneity. Our new battleships, our new cruisers, 
and our new torpedo craft are of few types. Only the 
other week a French writer complained of the French 
Navy that it was ‘‘a museum of specimens,” and we 
do not deny the truth of his proposition. Not such is 
our fleet. It is, for all its faults, practical. The admiral 
does not want a squadron of specimens, and we have 
at last realized the fact. He wants ships of equal size, 
strength, and manceuvring power, as far as may be. 
One weak or slow battleship in a line of battle may 
upset all his arrangements, lower the speed of his fleet, 
or reduce the line to confusion at a critical moment by 
a bad turn, or by unexpectedly sinking. It is the homo- 
geneity of our ships in Cretan waters which has so 
impressed foreigners, though in this quality the fleet at 
a is very much superior to our Mediterranean 
orce. 

The glories of the battleship, which is in its present 
form a — organism once more, may yield, as 
Admiral Colomb prophesies, to the destroyer. It is only 
the fate of all the creations of our hands and brains to 
pass away. But if the battleship does go, we have 
nothing to lose. With torpedo craft we are now fairly 

rovided, and our seafaring instincts will assuredly tell 
in torpedo-boat work more than they do at present. It 
is, by the way, strange to note how every great Euro- 
pean nation imagines that its sons excel in bayonet and 
torpedo work—the two methods of fighting which try 
most severely the strength and courage of the indi- 
vidual. But we have good reason for our belief. We 
have only to take down James and study the thrilling 
cutting-out adventures of the past. 


COSAS DE CHINA, 


wrt with loans and rumours of loans, and 
railways and banks, and navies and embassies, and 
other financial and political prospects, the Far Eastern 


question is becoming so urgent that it may be worth. 


while sketching a few of the actors on the Peking 
stage. Nearly ten years have elapsed since Kwangsu 
emerged from the séatus pupillaris and took over, 
nominally, the reins of power. He remained, however, 
scarcely less under the influence of the capable and 
determined woman who had held the Regency during 
two long minorities since’ the death of Hienfung. It 
was by the help of Li Hung-chang that she procured 
his nomination—he being then a child of four—to the 
throne left vacant by the death of Tungche; and she 
and the old statesman have been trusted allies ever 
since. That was enough to raise up jealousies and 
enmities elsewhere than in Oriental Courts; and the 
person against whom those enmities were concentrated 
was the actual President of the Board of Revenue, Wéng 
Tung-ho. Wéng held the position of Imperial tutor, 


which gave hima natural and, according to Oriental 
notions, fitting ascendency over the Imperial mind. 
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The tutor stands almost zn loco parentis in a country 
where the parental authority and influence are strong. 
We may find a kindred influence, perhaps, in the 
Indian Gooroo, or in the Father Confessor of a Philip 
of Spain—substituting literary for sacerdotal influence 
in the case of a State which excludes all sacerdotal 
cult. By training and sympathy Wéng stood out as 
a leader of reaction, while Li was the apostle of pro- 
gress. Wéng is said to have been concerned in the 
conspiracy which Li narrowly escaped at his audience 
on returning from Japan; and it was to ascertain the 
truth or otherwise of insinuations dropped by Wéng’s 
entourage that the Emperor called Li up to the throne 
and convinced himself, by touching the scarce-healed 
scar, that the tale of the Japanese revolver-shot was 
true. It is not the least remarkable sign of the times 
that Wéng is said to be abandoning his attitude of 
hostility and making overtures of reconciliation to Li. 
It is a recognition, by the very apostle of reaction, that 
modern forces are in the ascendent and that Li, who 
represents them, is destined to win. 

Prince Kung, as the Emperor’s uncle and a statesman 
who has been prominent, save for intervals of eclipse, 
since he picked up the reins which the Emperor Hien- 
fung had let fall, in 1859, should wield an influence 
second to none: but he has incurred the antagonism 
of the Empress-Dowager, and is obliged to sit more or 
less on the rail. He is friendly to Li, who is the friend 
of the Empress; but the Empress abates not, seemingly, 
her dislike for the Prince, although—after having got rid 
of him ten years previously by a coup d'état—she had 
the wisdom to advise his recall during Li’s absence 
from power. 

The prevailing impression of the Emperor is that he 
is a practical nonentity—though a troublesome one. 
Great Emperors who, like Kanghi and Kienlung, not 
only reign but govern may be powers for good. The 
next best thing, possibly, is that the ruler should be a 
fainéant, never interfering and doing neither good 
nor harm. But Kwangsu is neither. The Empress 
treats him, in a way, like a boy. The voice of Chinese 
mothers in their sons’ domestic affairs never ceases, 
and the process of adoption by which Kwangsu 
was made Emperor places the Empress—who is 
really his aunt—in the position of mother. She has 
even withdrawn his favourite wives by way of repri- 
mand. As he has been married seven years and has 
no child—from which complications as to the succession 
may be inferred—one might think that this would find 
him indifferent. But he appears sufficiently sensitive 
to the pressure to resent it, and its exercise can hardly 
conduce to the maintenance of amicable relations 
between the two. ; 

The preparations for the Dowager Empress’s Jubilee 
two years ago escaped notice, although the occasion 
was dramatic in respect both of the occasion and the 
event. Sixty years constitute a cycle in Cathay. The 
occasion in question was the sixtieth birthday of the 
remarkable woman who has played a chief part in the 
government of China, for close on forty years. Nearly 
£10,000,000 had been collected from various sources— 
donations by individual officials and contributions 
by provincial Governments—to pay the cost of the 
intended festivities. Miles of streets in Peking 
were to have been decorated with costly ornaments, 
jewels and draperies lent by great mandarins for the 
occasion. It was suggested, indeed, that Japan chose 
that moment to put forward her pretensions in Corea, 
because she believed that the Imperial Court would 
yield anything rather than have the ceremony dis- 
turbed. When war broke out, large instalments of the 
amounts which had been collected were diverted by the 
Empress’s own order to the military chest. As disaster 
pursued the Chinese arms, the feeling grew that festal 
celebration would be incongruous; and in September 
1895 the preparations were formally countermanded. 

It is, doubtless, on account of certain likenesses in 
their career that the Empress has always taken an interest 
in cur own Queen. It was said at one time that she 
thought of persuading Li Hung-chang to repeat his 
visit as special Ambassador, to represent her and the 
Emperor next week. There were, however, obvious 
objections. Li is wanted at Peking, and his remaining 
years are too few to waste, 
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A BALLAD OF THE QUEEN'S 
MAJESTY... 


(22 Jung, 1897.) 


NAME that has been thy nation’s shield 
On many an alien shure and sea ; 
Name that in many a fateful field 
Has taught the stubborn foe to flee ; 
Promise and proof of virtues three, 
Valour unvaunting, vigour, verve,— 
We hail thy white-winged Sovereignty, 
Victoria !|—wHom Gop PRESERVE! 


Monarchs there are to whom men yield 
Obeisance—in a bondman’s key ; 
Monarchs whose sceptred right doth wield 

Only the rod of Tyranny ; 

We, in free homage, being free,— 
We joy that nought can shake or curve 

Thy rectitude of Royalty, 
VictortaA !—wnHom GoD PRESERVE! 


Therefore from all our towers be pealed 
The note of gladness ; therefore be, 
As from a'thousand springs unsealed, 
Outpoured the tide of mirth and glee ; 
For surely not to-day shall we 
From sixty years’ allegiance swerve, 
Or shame thy twice-told Jubilee, 
Victoria !—wHoM Gop PRESERVE! 


Envoy. 


Queen! to whom true men bend the knee, 
Our island heart and brain and nerve 

Are loyal—loyal unto thee, 
Victoria !—wHom GoD PRESERVE! . 


Austin Dosson. 


**SURSUM CORDA.” 


“T BERE is a plethora of talk which seems to stop 

all thought, and by its ceaseless noise drive those 
who wish to think back on themselves. All talk and 
no one listens, still less answers, for all must swell 
the general output of the chatter of the world. Bishops 
and Deans, with politicians, agitators, betting men, 
Women’s Rights Advocates, members of Parliament, 
lawyers, nay even soldiers, sailors, the incredible 
average man and most egregious superior person, must 
all be at it. Still, talking serves a purpose, if only 
that of saving us from the dire tedium of our thoughts. 
Tobacco, sleep, narcotics, dice, cards, drink, horse 
racing, women and religion, with palmistry, thought 
reading, the ‘‘ occult,” athletic sports, politics, all 
stand out ineffectual as consolers when compared to 
speech. What triumphs in the world can be compared 
to those speech gives ? 

The writer writes, toils, waits, publishes and 
succeeds at last, but feels no flush of triumph like to 
that which the ‘‘cabotin,” preacher, pleader or mob 
orator enjoys when he perceives the eyes of the whole 
audience fixed upon him like a myriad of electric 
sparks ; their ears drink in his words, and men and 
women, rich, poor, old, young, foolish and wise alike, 
bound all together by the spell of speech. So after all 
it may be that, though silence is of silver, speech is 
purest gold. Pity that being golden it should be 
abused ; but still to what base uses gold is put, and so 
of speech. 

But be that as it may, let speech be only silver, 
silence gold, take but away our speech, chain us within 
the terror of ourselves by silence long enforced, and the 
most abject drivel of the sound business man whose 
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every thought is abject platitude, whose mind has- 
never passed from the strict limits of his villa and his 
counting-house, becomes as sweet as music to our ears. 
Let those who doubt try for a month to keep strict 
silence, never to speak, to hear and never dare. to 
answer, to enchain their thoughts, their wishes, their 
desires, passions, anxieties, affections, regrets, remorses, 
anger, hatreds, loves—in brief, to leave the gamut of 
that inner life which makes a man, with all the 
notes untouched. Whilst listening to a painful preacher, 
sitting out a play, endeavouring to understand in Parlia- 
ment what a dull speaker thinks he means to say, the 
thought creeps in, why teach the dumb to speak? Why 
rive away from them that which at first sight seems the 
aay blessing, want of speech, in which to set their 
olly forth and talk themselves down fools. Then comes 
experience, experience that stands as a divinity to 
reasoning men, and clamours out, Nay, let them speak 
although they know not what they say; their speech 
may strike a chord they know not of in some man’s 
heart. 

Think on a silent world, a world in which men walked 
about in all respects equipped with every organ, every 
sense, but without speech. They might converse by 
signs as Indians do upon the trail, byt I maintain no 
city of tremendous night could be more awful than a 
speechless world. Never to speak, only tc find our 
tongues in agony of fear, as horses tied within a burning 
stable, dumb idiots, in great peril of their lives, or, as 
the animal under curare, upon the vivisector’s bench 
(calling to man who should be as his God), give out 
occasionally some horrid sound and even then know it 
would be unheard. Shepherds upon the hills, men in a 
cattle ‘‘ puesto” in La Plata, hut keepers in Australia, 
the Gambusino straying amongst the valleys of the 
Sierra Madre, Arab rekass, monks, fishermen, light- 
house keepers, and the poor educated man lost in the 
crowded solitude of London, all can tell of silence. 
Still they can talk if only to themselves, sing, 
whistle, speak to their animals, look at the sea, the 
desert, scan the immeasurable brown of pampas, the 

reen of prairie, or the dull duskiness of bush, or if in 

ndon launch into objurgation on mankind, knowing 
that if they objurgate enough some one will answer, 
for we Britons cannot stand reproaches, knowing that 
we are just. An inward something seems to assure us 
of our righteousness, and all we do is never done as it 
is done in other and less favoured lands, from impulse, 
prejudice, or hurriedly, but well thought out, and there- 
fore as inexorably unjust in the working, as fate itself. 
Let speech be golden, silvern, diffusive, tedious, flip- 
pant, deceptive, corrupting, somnolent, evasive, let it 
be what you will, it is the only medium by which we can 
assert that majesty which some folks tell us is inherent 
in mankind, but which the greater part of us (from 
democratic. sentiment, perchance) rarely allow to creep 
into the light of day ; it is the only humanizing influence 
innate in men, and thus it seems unwise to put restraint 
upon it, except in Parliament. Chained dogs, parrots. 
in cages, squirrels within their stationary bicycles, gold 
fish in globes, wild animals behind their bars, monkeys 
tied to an organ dressed in their little red woollen 
— (the fashion never changes), bears fastened to a 
avoyard, camels on which climb multitudinous bands 
of children, elephants accompanied by a miserable 
‘native ” tramping about with tons of tourists on their 
backs, move me to wrath, and set me thinking what is 
it they can have done in an anterior state to undergo. 
such treatment, and whether they were men who must 
as animals thus expiate their crimes of 2se-mayesté against 
the animal creation. Yet they are not condemned to 
silence, and perchance may fabulaté at night or when 
their keepers sleep, or lie drunk, and in their ratiocination 
exhale their cares. 

No, silence is reserved for men who have offended 
against the hazy principles of right and wrong, over- 
stepped that ever-shifting frontier line never too well. 
defined and which advancing toleration, that toleration 
which shall some day render life worth living, may soon 
ebliterate, or if not quite obliterate, yet render the 
return across the line more feasible than now. When 
one considers it, how vile it is to shut men up in vast 
hotels, withdrawing them from any possible influence 
which might ever change their lives, and to confine them 
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in a white-washed cell with windows of Dutch glass, gas 
and a Bible, table, chair, little square salt-box, wooden 


spoon, tin pan, schedule of rules, hell in their hearts, a 


pound of oakum in their hands, condemned to silence 
and to count the days, pricking them off under the ven- 
tilator with a bent nail or pin! 

Well was it said the at humanizing influence in a 
prison comes from the prisoners. Let the officials do 
their duty as they think they should, the governor be 
humane, the doctor know even a little of his profession, 
the chaplain not too utterly inept, still prisoners of 
whatever rank or class, imprisoned for whatever crime, 
offence, or misdemeanour, look on each other as old 
friends. Day follows day with ‘‘skilly,” exercise, with 
chapel, with dreary dulness, and with counting hours ; 
night follows night, and when the light goes out the 
tramping up and down the cells begins, the rappings 
and the mysterious code by which the prisoners com- 
municate, sound through the building like an im- 
prisoned woodpecker tapping to be free; tremendous 
nights of eight and forty hours, a twisting, turning, 
rising oft, and lying down to rise again, of watching, 
counting up to a million, walking about and touching 
every separate article in the cell, of thinking upon 
every base action of one’s life, of breaking out a cursing 
like a drab, and then of falling into a fitful, unrefreshing 
sleep which seems to last but for a minute, and then the 
morning bell. 

Scrupulous cleanliness even to abrasion of the cuticle, 
polishing up of basins and tin cans, holystoning tables, 
rolling up beds until the blankets make a sort of pattern 
as in a kaleidoscope, all these become as second nature 
in a week ; but why philanthropists, why doctors, why 
wise men, attempt to purge all prisoners of their con- 
tempt by the beneficent effect of diet only to be with- 
stood by criminals coppered like clippers to the bends, 
their mucous membrane (that apparent lapsus in the 
Creator’s scheme) replaced by tin, is not set forth. 
Happier by far the men who, in my youth in Spain, fished 
with a basket from the window for alms from passers4by, 
smoked, drank, and played at cards, talked to their 
friends, whose wives and sisters brought them food in 
baskets, sat talking to them from outside, talked all day 
long, and passed the time of day with other citizens who 
walked the streets, read newspapers, and were known 
to other men as the ‘‘ unhappy ones.” A hell on 
earth you say, contaminating influences, murderers and 
petty thieves with forgers, shop-lifters and debtors all 
together. At most a hell within a hell, and for the influ- 
ence for good or ill I take it that the communion of the 
sinners was at least as tolerable as we can hope to 
find (should we attain it) the communion of the 
saints. Philosophers can theorize to good effect as to 
the probability of other worlds, the atmosphere of 
Mars, the Delphic E, the Atomic Theory, the possible 
perfectibility of the pneumatic tyre, on form, style, 
taste, or forms of government, on Socialism, Anarchy, 
the Trinity, on Cosmic Theism, Gnosticism, or the cessa- 
tion of direct divine interposition in affairs sublunary, 
discuss their theories, and the muzzling of their dogs, 
weave their philosophies (no man regarding them), in- 
vent their faiths, destroy them and to work again in 
the construction of new faiths just as ridiculous as 
the faiths destroyed ; but when they come to theorize 
upon the treatment of mankind all their acumen straight 

evaporates. 

Mad wags will have it that the so-called sciences 
become exact just in proportion as the subjects theorized 
upon are far away. One thing is certain, that the love 
of dogma is inherent in mankind. Destroy religion, 
render philosophy a mere rhapsody of terms, then 
straight arise the scientific priests, damning all those 
who disagree with all they choose to say they have 
found in their investigations on the spinal marrow of a 
cat. 


. But leaving theorists weaving the ropes to hang’ 


themselves, spun from the cobwebs of their minds, and 
coming back to practice and to common sense—that 
common sense which makes so foolish most things that 
we do. A recent essayist fresh from his Malebolge 
has set forth all that men suffer shut within the silence 
of themselves, has written down the lessons that a man 
gains from the companionship of those who no doubt 
are in general not much more guilty than judges, 
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gaolers, their chaplains, warders, or than ourselves 
who sit forgetting that our neglect entailed on them the 
lack of opportunity. . 

Well has he spoken of the humility of prisoners, their 
cheerfulness, compassion for one another, well described 
the circling miserable ring of lame folk, aged men, of 
beggars, men on the sick list, and the rest of those who 
in the prison yard revolve in a small circle round a post, 
too feeble to keep pace with the robuster rogues at 
exercise, I see them, too (can do so any time I close 
my eyes), in their long shoddy greatcoats, thin, pale, 
abject as dogs, purposeless, shiftless, self-abased, down- 
eyed, and shuffling in the prison shoes ; expectorating, 
coughing, and a jest to those who trot around the ring 
stamping and cursing underneath their breath, what 
time the warders stand blowing their fingers, side arms 
belted on, stiff and immovable, and on the watch to 
pounce upon a contravention of the rules. But whilst 
the quondam humourist now turned moralizer has left 
his faithful picture of the misery of those he lived 
amongst for two long years, he has omitted to set 
down the one event of prison life which breaks the dull 
monotony of weeks and days, and lets men feel for a 
brief space that they are men. ae 

The dull week over, oakum all duly picked, cells well 
swept out, the skilly and brown bread discussed, beds 
all rolled up, the inspection over, faces all washed, with 
clean checked handkerchiefs (coarse as the topsail of a 
sugar droger) duly served out to last the week, the 
terrors of the bath encountered, the creepy silence of 
the vast unmurmuring hive is broken by the Sabbath 
bell. Then cells give up their dead, and corridors are 
full of the pale skilly-fed shuffling crowd, each headed 
by its warder and every man with something of antici- 
pation in his eye, to march to church. To the vast 
chapel streams the voiceless crowd, and soon each seat 
is filled, a warder duly placed at each bench end to see 
the worshippers do not engage in speculations as to 
the nature of the Trinity, but stand and kneel and sit, 
do everything in fact that other congregations do, 
omitting only the due dumping of the threepenny bit 
into the plate, and not forgetting that when two or 
three are gathered thus to pray, their Creator stands 
amongst them, although they all are thieves. And 
thus assembled in their hundreds to make their prayer 
before ‘the God of Prisons, the congregation sits— 
prisoners and captives, locked in a prison, shut within 
themselves, and each man tortured by the thought that 
those outside have lost him from their minds. The 
chapel built in a semicircle with the back seats gradually 
rising so that all may be in view, the pulpit made of 
deal and varnished brown, the organ cased in deal, and 
for all ornament, over the altar the Creed, Lord's Prayer 


and Ten Commandments, and those last look at the | 


congregation as if ironically, and seem designed to fill the 
place of prison rules forall mankind. Furtively Billgreets 
Jack and’Enery George : ‘‘ Ow are yer blokes ? Another 
bloomin’ week gone past.” ‘‘I ain’t a-talkin’, Sir, 
’twas t’ other bloke,” and a mysterious twitch makes 
itself felt from bench to bench till the whole chapel thus 
has said good-day. Loud peals the voluntary, the 
convicted organist—some thievish schoolmaster or poor 
bank clerk having made (according to himself) a slight 
mistake in counting out some notes—attacks an organ 
fugue, making wrong notes, drawing out all the stops 
alternately, keeping the vox humana permanently on, 
and plays and plays and plays till a grim warder stalks 
across the floor and bids him cease. ‘‘ Dearly Beloved” 
seemed a little forced, our daily skilly scarce a matter 
worth much thanks, the trespasses of others we forgave 
thinking our own were all wiped out by our mere 
presence in the place, the Creed we treated as a subject 
well thrashed out, ‘‘ Prisoners and Captives” made 
us all feel bad, the litany we roared out like a chant 
calling upon the Lord to hear us in voices that I feel He 
must have heard ; epistle, gospel, collects we endured, 
sitting as patiently as toads in mud because our time was 
near. The chaplain names the hymn, the organ roars, the 
Organist rocks in his chair, on every brow the per- 
Spiration starts, all hands are clenched, and no one 
dares to look his neighbour in the eyes; then like an 
earthquake the pent-up sound breaks forth, the chapel 
quivers like a ship from stem to stern, dust flies, and 
loud from every throat the pious doggerel peals. And 
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jn the sounds the prison melts away, the doors are 
ned, and each man sits in his home surrounded by 
his friends, his Sunday dinner smokes, his children all 
clean washed are by his side, and so we sing, lift up our 
hearts and roar vociferously (praising some kind of 
God), shaken inside and out, yelling, perspiring, shouting 
each other down; old lags and forgers, area sneaks, 
burglars, cheats, swindlers, confidence trick men, 
horse thieves and dog stealers, men in for rape, for 
crimes of violence, assault and battery, with ‘‘smashers,” 
swell mobsmen, blackmailers, all the vilest of the vile, 
no worse perhaps if all were known than are the most 
immaculate of all the good, made human once again 
during the sixteen verses of the hymn, and all the 
miseries of the past week wiped out in the brief exercise 
of unusual speech. The sixteen verses over we sit 
down, and for a moment look at one another just in the 
same way as the worshippers are wont to do in St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, or St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. 

**Does you good, No. 8, the bloomin’ ’ymn,” an 
old lag says, but for the moment dazed by the ceasing 
of the noise, as Bernal Diaz says he was when the long 
tumult ended and Mexico was won, I do not answer, 
but at length deal him a friendly kick and think the 
sixteen verses of the hymn were all too short. 

So in a side street when the frequent loafer sidles up, 
and says mysteriously ‘‘ Gawd bless yer, chuck us arf 
a pint; I was in with you in that crooil plaice,” I do 
so, not that I think he speaks the truth nor yet imagine 
that the prison, large though it was, contained two 
million prisoners, but to relieve his thirst and for the 
sake of those condemned to silence, there ‘‘ inside,” 
and for the recollection of the ‘‘ bloomin’ ’ymn.” 

R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


ARISE, SIR—— ——! 


ix eeTHOOD is a cheap commodity in these 
days. It is modern Royalty’s substitute for 
largesse, and, in the historic week that is before us, 
it will, of course, be scattered broadcast. Though all 
men sneer at it, there are few who do not covet it. If 
report speak truly, two hundred and fifty applications 
for the honour have already been received by the Au- 
thorities at Court, and it is likely that most of these 
fevered, outstretched hands will be allowed to grasp 
the dingy patent. After all, a title is still a title. The 
provincial Mayor delights to think that, into whatso- 
ever house he enter, his name will be announced with 
the very same prefix as would be the name of the 
best-emblazoned baronet, and that his wife will be as 
good, colloquially, as a Marchioness. Even now, the 
number of those who are not knighted exceeds the 
number of those who are. Time, doubtless, will 
reverse these figures. It is quite possible that, in the 
next century, forms of application for knighthood will 
be sent out annually to every householder and be thrown 
with other circulars into the waste-paper basket. 
Further still in the future, knighthood may be one of the 
lighter punishments of the Law. ‘‘ Forty shillings or 
a knighthood ” sounds quite possible. 

In next week’s mé/ée several authors will probably 
find themselves knighted, and I can but hope that the 
royal sword may fall upon appropriate shoulders. It 
is not conceivable that Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy 
would care for the honour—though one has an un- 
comfortable suspicion that they might. Their own 
surnames are titles of quite high enough distinction, 
whilst ‘‘ Sir George” and ‘‘Sir Thomas ” would put 
their true admirers to a severe test. Knighthood should 
be kept to embellish vulgarity, as indeed it usually is, 
and should be bestowed upon those who would really 
rejoice in it, to whom it would be asa halo, not as a 
pack. He who was once Mr. Besant has been glorified 
already ; but one swallow does not make a summer, 
and I hope that many of his kind will be raised to his 
estate. I refer, of course, to that new class of writers 
who have come in on the wave of national education. 
Their names—prefixed with a mere ‘‘ Mr.”—are ever 
on Demos’ lips. Only one thing is lacking. Let us 
have Sir Samuel R. Crockett (I do not know Mr. 
Crockett’s Christian name, but Samuel is a safe 
== Sir Hall Caine, Sir Conan Doyle, and Sir Ian 

aclaren, without delay. I give only these four 
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instances in which knighthood were appropriate, Any 
one can extend the list. . 

They are an interesting class, these gentry, and I 
should like them to be officially recognized. They are 
an honest, harmless crew, and I, for one, should like 
to see them made happy. By all means let them 
be knighted and their craft be stamped as a Profession. 
When Sir Walter Besant prattles to the fair readers of 
“The Queen” about the recognition of Literature as 
a Profession, he does not, of course, talk what is 
called sense ; but these writers, whom I have named, 
have nothing to do with Literature—they are simply 
the first instalment of those who will supply a new 
commercial demand by giving the mob such stuff as it 
can appreciate. Writing, as practised by them, is at 
any rate a Trade, though no one save Sir Walter would 
call it a Profession. Mr. Flimflam, the popular novelist, 
is frankly of the moment, and, when he dies, another 
will take his place and will supply the same kind of 
stuff, with such variations as the superficial changes of 
the market may require. Being a man of aver 
intelligence, he fully realizes his transient position. Te 
has no illusion that his works will outlive him, and his 
only hope is that they may continue to sell well up to the 
date of his death. He is in much the same position 
as is a great singer, who has to live his immortality 
in his life-time. He must needs make up in expansion 
what he cannot hope for in extent. In a very fierce 
lime-light, he works very hard for very high prices. 
No one can deny that he works very hard. His must, 
indeed, be a very arduous life. He must be the guest 
of the evening at the Inkslingers’ Annual Dinner in the 
Holborn Restaurant, and there he must make an 
impromptu speech full of quaintly characteristic sayings. 
He must be the observed of all observers at the soirée 
given by the Institute of Second-Rate Lady-Journalists, 
and be seen at Private Views, bronzed and vigorous 
after his recent cruise on the Norfolk Broads. 
He must supply one of the most attractive items 
at the Concert in aid of the ‘‘ Gunners’ Orphanage” 
by giving a reading of two chapters from his 
military novel, ‘‘ The Fifty-Second” (fiftieth thousandth), 
and be the victim of what might have proved a serious 
cab-accident, while he is being driven to the studio of 
Mr. Botch, R.A., who is painting him seated at a 
writing-table in the uniform of the North-Wilts 
Yeomanry (of which the popular author is an honorary 
captain). No one must know of the thousand-and-one 
little acts of delicate generosity with which Mr. Flim- 
flam, not letting his right hand know what his left 
doeth, alleviates the lot of those old schoolmates who 
have been less successful than he in the struggle for 
life. After his lecturing-tour through the States, he 
must be off either to Venice, of which he is very fond, 
for a well-earned rest, or to Stoke Pogis, in order that 
he may put the finishing touches to his new medizval 
novel, in which (it is an open secret) the love of Dante 
for Beatrice will be treated in a new and startling 
manner, though with all that reverence and wealth of 
local colour for which Mr. Flimflam’s name is guarantee. 
Interviewed (or his name is not Flimflam) he must per- 
petually be, and for every interview he must be specially 
photographed with his favourite pipe or with his cat 
and dog—Mr. Flimflam is a great lover of animals—or 
playing parlour-golf with his only child or riding on a 
‘* sociable” with his wife, a charming brunette, very 
proud of her lord and master. It must be known that he 
does a bit of gardening, now and again, ‘‘ just to brush 
away the cobwebs,” and that he laughingly confesses to 
being something of a philatelist. A far-away look must 
come into his eyes—those grey, deep-set eyes!—as, 
slowly, quietly, he tells the interviewer the story of his 
early struggles in the old, old days. The twilight must 
come creeping slowly into the little room; the needle- 
work must fall from Mrs. Flimflam’s hands, as she 
too becomes absorbed in the oft-told tale. At length, 
Mr. Flimflam must say, almost abruptly, ‘‘ But all 
that’s over now! Come! You have yet to see my 
bits of old oak. Yes, oak is quite a hobby with me. 
My wife here tells me I ought to have been a Druid!” 
Before the interviewer is sent on his way, with a 
cordial handshake and a hope that he will return, it 
must have been elicited that Mr. Flimflam has con-. 
tracts which will keep him at work well into the 
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twentieth century, and that in politics he is a Radical, 
though a firm believer in the future of our Colonies, 
‘but that, as to entering Parliament, that is not in his 
life-p —‘‘at least,” he may add significantly, 
* not yet awhile!” =~ 

Poor fellow! I hope he will be knighted. No one 
will grudge the honour. No one can say that he is 
unworthy of it or that there is any man in the kingdom 
who would be so happy to get it. I think that he 
‘expects it, also. I fancy heis practising, at this moment, 
in his bed-room, the art of kneeling gracefully and 
walking backwards. Let him not be forgotten in this 
time of great rejoicing. Disappointment might em- 
bitter him, and, if he were to be. bitter, what would 
‘become of his books? If, on the other hand, his name 
do appear in the lists next week, I shall be at Padding- 
‘ton Station to see him passing along the platform, with 
elastic step and boundless smile, to the Windsor train. 
It would do my heart good to see him. For my own 
Rt I confess, I should like him to have a life-peerage. 
“We have our Law Lords—why not our Novel Lords? 
It matters not what title he receive, so it be one which 
‘will perish, like his twaddle, with him. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


THE WAZIRI AMBUSCADE. 


. a* may be confidently asserted that, whatever may be 
‘4 the detailed information which reaches us hereafter 
‘regarding the surprise of British troops in the Dour 
“Valley, the verdict of experts must be that the officers 
‘in charge of the expedition were to blame for a foolish 
‘self-confidence and neglect of precautions which should 
have been taken in the Waziri country. It should 
‘have been impossible for a force of upwards of 300 
‘troops with two mountain guns to have been so com- 
‘pletely put off their guard by the pretended hospitality 
of a notoriously treacherous tribe as to lose in a sudden 
attack of uridisciplined men one-sixth of their number 
_in killed and wounded, three English officers being 
‘killed, three wounded, and the political officer alone 
‘escaping unhurt. 
_ The district in which this unfortunate affair occurred 
is the Dour Valley, to which the British Government 
had originally an undoubted right, for it had been re- 
linquished by Shah Shuja in the treaty of 26 June, 
1838, with the Sikh Government, and the British 
Government inherited all Sikh possessions. Its right 
was, however, waived in favour of Kabul in 1855 ; but 
‘the Amir was never able to extend his authority over 
Dour, and by the recent Durand agreement it again 
fell under the sovereignty of the English. The people 
‘of Dour are a mean, cowardly race, turbulent and 
fanatical; but the most dangerous element in the 
surrounding hills is the fierce and powerful Waziri 
tribe, who inhabit the whole country to the west of the 
trans-Indus frontier, from Thal and the Miranzai 
Valley on the Kurm river to the Gumal Pass on the 
southern border of Tduk. The great southern division 
‘of the Waziris is known as the Mahsfids, against whom 
many military expeditions have been sent ; the northern 
division is the Darwesh Khel, who are responsible for 
‘the treacherous attack on our troops. 

There is no reason to believe that this regrettable 
incident will have any grave consequences. The chief 
“religious leader, the Mullah Powindah, appears, from 
the telegrams, to have dissociated himself from the 

hostile movement, and the Waziris are, even for 
Afghans, a singularly disorganized tribe, the Mahs(ids 
‘hating the Darwesh Khel, and in the several expeditions 
which we have made into their country we have found 
that the sections will not unite against us, but each 
fights for its own hand and leaves its rivals to make 
their own terms with the enemy. Nor is there any 
likelihood of a general rising against our authority on 
‘the frontier. The incident is an isolated one which can 
be adequately dealt with, when the colder season 
approaches, by a small and well-equipped force. The 
only difficulty will be to inflict the severe punishment 
which such treachery deserves, as, at the approach of a 
nitive expedition, the guilty parties will drive their 
ocks and herds into Afghan territory, and their poor 

- villages are hardly worth the trouble of destroying. 
~ It is to be hoped that no exaggerated view will be 


taken of the matter. In old days, when the Frontier 
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Force was under the sole orders of the Local Govern- 
ment, against raiding and lawless tribes 
were of frequent occurrence and were not considered 
worth a special correspondent or a telegram to the 
‘*Times.” But a new order of things has come, and 
the fever for decorations disposes the military depart- 
ments to magnify every frontier dispute into a justifica- 
tion for a campaign. There are doubtless plausible 
arguments in favour of placing the frontier troops 
under the Commander-in-Chief, but those who have had 
the most intimate acquaintance with the old system 
know that its efficiency was proved during many years 
of stress and storm; while it was essentially a cheap 
system, as the work was done, simply, swiftly, and 
without fuss, by the local troops, and the Head-Quarter 
Staff had neither time nor opportunity to persuade the 
public that the Empire was in danger because an obscure 
and savage tribe of hillmen were more troublesome than 
usual and required the periodical thrashing which 
restored them to reason. L. ° 


AT THE OPERA. 


"THOSE of us who risked turning up for the possible 
representation of ‘‘ The Valkyrie” last Saturday 
night could scarcely believe our eyes when the familiar 
**In consequence of the indisposition of &c. &c.” could 
not be discerned on the posters, nor our ears when the 
roar of the long held D began in the orchestra. How- 
ever, we were not deceived: a performance of ‘‘ The 
Valkyrie” actually happened. If it was not actually a 
first-rate one, it was in a few respects fair, in a few 
more really excellent ; and it-would indeed have been 
on the whole a praiseworthy one but for sundry freaks 
indulged in by the stage manager and sundry weaknesses 
on the part of the conductor. The cast was a 
strong one. Van Dyck was Siegmund, while Wotan 
was taken by Bispham, Sieglinde by Susan Strong, 
and Briinnhilde by Brema. Of these Brema was dis- 
tinctly the finest. She sang with all her customary 
power and dramatic point, and in the last act with a 
degree of sheer beauty sufficient to make me hope that 
she will soon unlearn everything taught her by Mrs. 
Wagner at Bayreuth. Her entry was far from being suc- 
cessful: it was too suggestive of the coy middle-aged 
German maiden anxious to marry; and though this 
may be the Bayreuth notion of a goddess who does not 
wish to marry, its skittishness merely made an English 
audience snigger in a subdued way. But in the scene 
with Siegmund in the mountains—a scene filled with 
an awful beauty most difficult to preserve—Miss Brema 
acted and sang with a dignity that wiped out the im- 
pression she first made; while in the last scene of all © 
her singing was absolutely beyond reproach. Unfortu- 
nately that whole scene was spoiled by the unintelligent 
cuts tolerated by Mr. Anton Seidl, and by the gross 
mismanagement of the scenic arrangements—a degree 
of mismanagement which resulted in a mere caricature 
of the result Wagner wanted. The stage-directions 
are: ‘‘the storm quickly subsides, the thunderclouds 
dually disperse. During the following scene even- 
ing twilight falls with returning fine weather, followed 
at the close by night.” Nothing could be plainer than 
this: in fact it is so plain that at Covent Garden they 
cannot have had the slightest difficulty in knowing 
what Wagner did not mean, and doing it. It goes 
without saying that during the storm there were no 
thunderclouds: they had to wait until all the Valkyrie 
maidens had passed on the new switchback machine. 
Then a bell was rung very loudly and a policeman’s 
whistle loudly blown, and down came the clouds. Un- 
fortunately they were not quite wide enough to stretch 
across the stage, and a hem was distinctly seen on 
one side. Presently the bell and whistle went off 
again, with a positively disconcerting effect upon the 
audience, and the clouds were drawn up, revealing a sky 
filled with white midsummer cumulus. For a long 
time there was no sign of falling twilight ; but presently 
another whistle or bell was heard ; some one ran to the 
gas meter ; and those who were not satisfied with the 
twilight that abruptly came over the scene must indeed 
have been hard to please. But how on earth can a 
singer do herself justice with these games proceeding 
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behind and above the scenes—how, even if she does 
herself justice, can an audience follow music and acting 
when their attention is continually being distracted by 
so many alarms and excursions? I am now convinced 
of the uselessness of begging Covent Garden to do 
things in the simple right, instead of the difficult wrong, 
way; it is only too evident that the stage-manager 
there, whoever he may be, knows nothing of Wagner's 
intentions and cares nothing for them; and we ma 
now take it that nothing will ever be much better until 
the whole stage arrangements are placed under the 
control of some one who does know and care for 
Wagner's intentions, and who takes a pride in doing his 
work efficiently. I could multiply the examples of 
stage-management that would have disgraced a penny 
gaff—for instance, David Bispham in the last scene 
had to’ career around the stage for some minutes 
calling ‘‘ Loge” before at last some fire deigned to 
shoot up perfunctorily; but one tires of the whole 
business ; and the gentlemen whom the Syndicate have 
t on horseback may ride to the devil as quickly as 
they like without any further warnings from me. Of 
the other singers Van Dyck chiefly distinguished him- 
self by acting and singing with immense fervour and 
strength, though unfortunately with scarcely enough 
of lyrical beauty. Miss Susan Strong, I regret to say, 
acted with little of her old freshness and fascination : 
she seemed to forget that naiveté should not be carried 
to the point of woodenness ; and moreover she seems 
to be treating herself with so little care that she may 
be shortly included in the list of ladies who are favourites 
at Covent Garden because they can be seen from the 
gallery. ‘That her voice had not quite its usual colour 
and ringing quality is nothing—in ‘‘ Aida” it had, and 
in other renderings of ‘‘ The Valkyrie” it will doubtless 
have them again; but it will be really a serious matter 
if so brilliant an artist permits her figure to run to the 
proportions of an average Italian or French prima 
donna. ‘ Mr. Bispham sang gloriously, but acted again 
with just a touch of exaggeration. There seems to be 
a reaction just now against the Italian routine gestures, 
and this is a most excellent and hopeful thing ; but both 
Mr. Bispham, Miss Brema and Miss Strong occasion- 
ally carry it a little too far, getting expressiveness, 
significance and life on the stage at the expense of 
beauty. Of course the truth may be that we are so 
accustomed to the old stupid way of doing things that 
any movement at all seems too much—that we are 
affected by the new acting, after the old, just as we are 
affected by a strong light when we come out of a dark 
room. till, there were one or two things in Mr. 
Bispham’s interpretation of Wotan, Miss Strong’s of 
Sieglinde, and Miss Brema’s of Briinnhilde, which ap- 
peared to me forced and superfluous. The band was 
only middling. The score of ‘‘ The Valkyrie” is one of 
the most difficult of Wagner’s, not because it contains 
the most difficult passages, but because it is broken 
and largely written in snatches, and demands a con- 
ductor. who can, so to speak, join the snatches 
together and carry on the music in an even flow. For 
this task Mr. Seidl showed no qualification whatever ; 
and moreover his want of delicacy was painfully appa- 
rent. America has the trick of spoiling many artists— 
lam not sure that the exaggeration which leads Mr. 
Bispham. to romp round too recklessly and Miss Strong 
to pose stagily is not in both cases the result of playing 
some months so as to please a vulgar American 
audience—and it has certainly to an extent spoiled Mr. 
Seidl. His ‘‘ Lohengrin” is magnificent, for there all 
his strength is wanted, and his lack of delicacy is not 
felt ; but neither his ‘‘ Tristan” nor his ‘‘ Valkyrie” 
compares with Mancinelli’s. And Mancinelli’s is not 
ideal. Since Mahler played the whole ‘‘ Ring” here 
some years ago, ‘‘The Valkyrie” has never been 
given in a way calculated to bring out the extra- 
ordinary passion, energy and wild picturesqueness of 
it. Itis the most picturesque of all Wagner’s operas 
—the one most filled with the beauty and terror 
of the old Scandinavian life, and with the sense of the 
mn air, of storm and bitter rain and wind in the trees. 
e series of stage pictures, every one fresh and 
gorgeously coloured, would alone prove Wagner a 
great artist ; and if the stage directions for the pictures 
could be faithfully carried out, and the music worthily 
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played, ‘‘The Valkyrie” would shortly become Wagner’s 
most popular opera. But all these things have rarely 
been done in on; and.there is no reason to 
ws 4 that they will be done for some years. 

t is only fair to say that the defects of the perform- 
ance of ‘‘ The Valkyrie” were less strikingly dis- 
played in ‘‘ Tristan,” which was given on Monday ; 
while the good points were so many that the rendering 
truly amounted to a great one. Jean de Reszke’s 
Tristan was even finer than it was last year. He acts 
better and better, never letting his desire to make 
Wagner's meaning apparent interfere with the beauty 
of his execution ; and his singing is so far beyond any- 
thing heard by this generation that it is idle to attempt 
to criticize it. We have all heard much of the. great 
singers of old times ; and judging from what is known 
of their lives and their sayings, they must have 
been the most dreadful pack of conceited dunces 
ever born into the world. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that they could sing with the combined 
loveliness of tone, finished phrasing and understanding 
of the music that we get from Jean in ‘‘ Tristan.” It 
is true that when Jean takes part in a bad Italian 
opera he sometimes shows traces of the old Italian 
vices and makes one wonder about the limits of his 
intelligence ; but possibly he justifies this to himself 
by thinking that the Italian operas were made to no 
other end than to afford fashionable tenors and prima 
donnas opportunities of indulging in those vices and dis- 
playing their native stupidity ; and it is sufficient for me 
that when he sings Wagner he does not drag the vices 
in there. The Isolda was a newcomer, Miss Sedimair, 
who has a pretty voice and fascinating little ways. She 
sang with appropriate voluptuousness in the love-scene, 
but seemed quite incapable of understanding the part 
well enough to play it at all in the first or last acts. 
Any one who happened to be in ignorance of the story 
and the language in which the opera was sung might 
have thought Miss Brema, who played Brangaena, the 
real Isolda—not that Miss Brema played too vigorously, 
but because Miss Sedlmair was deficient in strengt 
Mr. Bispham’s Kurvenal was fine, save at the Mew 
finish. He introduced some genuine fighting whic 
considerably surprised the supers whose shields he all 
but smashed to smithereens ; but it was rather odd that 
whereas not one of the people he laid on to showed 
any other sign than surprise, Mr. Bispham himself 
succumbed to a very moderate stroke in the back from 
a man who got his spear into position at least a couple 
of minutes too soon and had to wait for a nod from the 
conductor. On the whole, however, the performance 
was the best given in England. . 

As the Handel Festival does not conclude till to- 
morrow (Friday) my discussion of it must be postponed 
till next week, when I hope also to have space to say 
something about the Paderewski concerts given by Mr. 
Newman in Queen's Hall. J. F. R. 


ROBERTSON REDIVIVUS. 


‘*An Irish Gentleman.” A play in three ‘acts. By 
David Christie Murray and John L. Shine. Globe 
Theatre, 9 June, 1897. 

‘* For the Honour of the Family.” Anonymous adapta- 
tion of Emile Augier’s ‘‘ Mariage d’Olympe.” 
Comedy Theatre, 10 June, 1897. 

“Caste.” By T. W. Robertson. Revival. Court 

Theatre, 10 June, 1897. 


HE revival of ‘‘ Caste” at the Court Theatre is the 
revival of an epoch-making play after thirty years. 
A very little epoch and a very little play, certainly, but 
none the less interesting on that account to mortal 
critics whose own epochs, after full deductions for 
nonage and dotage, do not outlast more than two such 
plays. The Robertsonian movement caught me as a 
boy; the Ibsen movement caught me as a man; and 
the next one will catch me as a fossil. 

It happens that I did not see Mr. Hare’s revival of 
** Caste” at the Garrick, nor was I at his leave-taking 
at the Lyceum before his trip to America; so that until 
last week I had not seen ‘‘ Caste” since the old times 
when the Hare-Kendal management was still in futu- 
rity, and the Bancrofts had not left Tottenham Court 
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Road, During that interval a great many things have 
happened, some of which have changed our minds and 
morals more than many of the famous Revolutions and 
Reformations of the historians. For instance, there was 
supernatural religion then; and eminent physicists, bio- 
logists and their disciples were ‘‘infidels.” There was a 

pulation question then; and what men and women 
nee about one another was either a family secret or the 
recollection of a harvest of wild oats. There was no 
social question—only a “‘ social evil” ; and the educated 
classes knew the working classes through novels 
written by men who had gathered their notions of the 
subject either from a squalid familiarity with general 
servants in Pentonville kitchens, or from no familiarity 
at all with the agricultural labourer and the retinues of 
the country house and West End mansion. To-day 
the ‘‘infidels” are bishops and churchwardens, without 
change of view on their part. There is no popula- 
tion question ; and the young lions and lionesses of 
Chronicle and Star, Keynote and Pseudonym, without 
suspicion of debauchery, seem to know as much of 
erotic psychology as the most liberally educated Peri- 
clean Athenians. The real working classes loom hugely 
in middle-class consciousness, and have pressed into 
their service the whole public energy of the time; so 
that now even a Conservative Government has nothing 
for the classes but ‘‘doles,” extracted with difficulty 
from its preoccupation with instalments of Utopian 
Socialism. The extreme reluctance of Englishmen to 
mention these changes is the measure of their dread 
of a reaction to the older order which they still in- 
stinctively connect with strict applications of religion 
and respectability. 

Since ‘‘Caste” has managed to survive all this, it 
need not be altogether despised by the young cham- 
pions who are staring contemptuously at it, and asking 
what heed they can be expected to give to the opinions 
of critics who. think such stuff worth five minutes’ 
serious consideration. For my part, though I enjoy 
it more than I enjoyed ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” I do not defend it. I see now clearly enough 
that the eagerness with which it was swallowed long 
ago was the eagerness with which an ocean castaway, 
sucking his bootlaces in an agony of thirst in a sublime 
desert of salt water, would pounce on a spoonful of flat 
salutaris and think it nectar. After years of sham 
heroics and superhuman balderdash, ‘‘ Caste” delighte 
everyone by its freshness, its nature, its humanity. 
You will shriek and snort, O scornful young men, a 
this monstrous assertion. ‘‘Nature! Freshness!” 
you will exclaim. ‘‘ In Heaven’s name [if you are not 
too modern to have heard of Heaven], where is there 
a touch of nature in ‘ Caste’?” 
windows, in the doors, in the walls, in the carpet, in 
the ceiling, in the kettle, in the fireplace, in the ham, 
in the tea, in the bread and butter, in the bassinet, in 
the hats and sticks and clothes, in the familiar phrases, 
the quiet, unpumped, everyday utterance: in short, 
the commonplaces that are now spurned because they 
are commonplaces, and were then inexpressibly welcome 
because they were the most unexpected of novelties.” 

And yet [I dare not submit even this excuse to a 
detailed examination. Charles Mathews was in the 
field long before Robertson and Mr. Bancroft with the 
art of behaving like an ordinary gentleman in what 
looked like a real drawing-room. t 
very old stagers, very thinly ‘‘ humanized.” Captain 
Hawtrey may look natural now in the hands of Mr. 
Fred Kerr; but he began by being a very near relation 
of the old stage ‘‘swell,” who pulled his moustache, 
held a single eyeglass between his brow and cheekbone, 
said ‘‘Haw, haw” and ‘ By Jove,” and appeared in 
every harlequinade in a pair of white trousers which 
were blacked by the clown instead of his boots. Mr. 
Henry Arthur Tenet, defending his idealized early im- 
pressions as Berlioz defended the forgotten Dalayrac, 

leads for Eccles as ‘‘a great and vital tragi-comic 
figure.” But the fond plea cannot be allowed. Eccles 
is caricatured in the vein and by the methods which 
Dickens had made obvious; and the implied moral 
view of his case is the common Pharisaic one of his day. 
Eccles and Gerridge together epitomize mid-century Vic- 
torian shabby-genteel ignorance of the working classes. 
Polly is comic relief pure and simple; George and 
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Esther have nothing but a milkcan to differentiate them 
from the heroes and heroines of a thousand sentimental 
dramas; and though Robertson happens to be quite 
right—cont to the prevailing opinion among critics 
whose conception of the aristocracy is a theoretic one— 
in representing the ‘‘ Marquizzy” as insisting openly 
and jealously on her rank, and, in fact, having an im- 
penitent and resolute flunkeyism as her class charac- 
teristic, yet it is quite evident that she is not an original 
study from life, but simply a ladyfication of the con- 
ventional haughty mother whom we lately saw revived 
in all her original vulgarity and absurdity at the Adelphi 
in Maddison Morton’s “ All that Glitters is not Gold,” 
and who was generally associated on the stage with the 
swell from whom Captain Hawtrey is evolved. Only, 
let it not be forgotten that in both there really is a 
humanization, as humanization was understood in the 
’sixties: that is, a discovery of saving sympathetic 
qualities in personages thitherto deemed beyond 
redemption. Even theology had to be humanized then 
by the rejection of the old doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. Hawtrey is a good fellow, which the earlier 
‘*swell” never was; the Marquise is dignified and 
affectionate at heart, and is neither made ridiculous by 
a grotesque headdress nor embraced by the drunken 
Eccles ; and neither of them is attended by a super- 
cilious footman in plush whose head is finally punched 
powderless by Sam Gerridge. And if from these hints 
you cannot gather the real nature and limits of the tiny 
theatrical revolution of which Robertson was the hero, 
I must leave you in your perplexity for want of time 
and space for further exposition. J ~ 
Of the performance I need say nothing. ‘‘ Caste” is 
a task for amateurs : if its difficulties were doubled, the 
Court company could without effort play it twice as 


‘well as it need be played. Mr. Hare’s Eccles is the 


tour de force of a refined actor playing a coarse part ; 
but it is all the more enjoyable for that. Of the staging 
I have one small criticism to offer. If George D’Alroy’s 
drawing-room is to be dated by a cluster of electric 
lights, Sam Gerridge must not come to tea in corduroy 
trousers, dirty shirt-sleeves, and a huge rule sticking 
out of his pocket. No ‘‘ mechanic” nowadays would 
dream of doing such a thing. A stockbroker in mole- 
skins would not be a grosser solecism. 

But if Robertson begins to wear a little, what is to 
be said of Augier? The version of his ‘‘ Mariage 
d’Olympe ” produced last week at the Comedy was ten 
times more obsolete than ‘‘ Caste,” though Augier’s 
was a solider talent than Robertson’s. The Robert- 


’ sonian ‘‘humanity,” with its sloppy insistence on the 


soft place that is to be found in everybody—especially 
in the most hopelessly worthless people—was poor 
enough ; but it was better than the invincible ignorance 
which could conscientiously produce such a tissue of 
arrant respectability worshipping folly as ‘‘ Le Mariage 
d’Olympe.” Augier was a true bourgeois: when he 
observed a human impulse that ran counter to the 
habits of his class, it never occurred to him that it 
opened a question as to their universal propriety. To 
him those habits were ‘‘ morality”; and what was 
counter to them was ‘“‘ nostalgie de la boue.” Ac- 
cordingly, the play is already a ridiculous inversion 
of moral order. Stupid and prejudiced old gentlemen 
are doubtless childish enough in their objection to 


he characters are rowdy daughters-in-law to wish occasionally that they 


would die; but they don’t shoot them on principle ; 
and the fact that Augier was driven to such a foolish 
solution is in itself a damning criticism of his play. 
But it is amusing and not uninteresting to watch 
Olympe nowadays, and note how completely her 
** nostalgie de la boue” is justified as against the dull 
and sensual respectability of the father-in-law. In fact, 
the play now so plainly shows that it is better for a 
woman to be a liar and a rapscallion than a mere lady, 
that I should be inclined to denounce it as dangerously 
immoral if there were no further and better alternatives 
open to her. 

Miss Eleanor Lane, a very capable American actress, 
played Olympe efficiently; and Mrs. Rose Vernon- 
Paget made a distinct hit by giving a character sketch 
of the detrimental mother on which Granny Stephens at 
her best could not have improved. Mr. Bell played the 
dashing man-about-town as such parts used to be played 
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in the days of H. J. Byron; and Mrs. Theodore Wright 
was icularly good as the wife of the Vindicator of 
Family Honour, who was better treated by Mr. Gurney 
than he deserved. 

**An Irish Gentleman” at the Globe is a typical 

uct of our theatre. It has been evident for some 
time that we have in Mr. J. L. Shine a comedian 
capable of restoring the popularity which Boucicault 
won for sketches of Irish character on the English 
Accordingly, Mr. Shine, who, like all ex- 
perienced actors, knows just what will go down with 
the public, calls in Mr. Christie Murray to act as pen- 
man, and manufactures a ‘“‘drama” with heroes, 
heroines, villains, Irish retainers, comic relief, incidental 
songs, and all needful accessories for the exploitation 
of his talent. And I have no doubt that Mr. Shine and 
his backers were convinced that they had a fortune in 
the product, although they would have laughed to 
scorn a proposal to invest thirty shillings in an Ibsen 
production. They are wiser now. Fate was in her 
ironical mood on the first night. Neither Mr. Shine 
nor any other of the stage Irishmen raised a smile : 
all the honours went to the Scotch villain (Mr. J. B. 
Gordon) and to Miss Eva Moore, who was very charm- 
ing and very English as the heroine. 

Mr. Hermann Vezin informs me that the ‘‘ view” of 
Prospero with which I credited him last week was 
less the result of his attitude towards Shakespeare 
than of a startling bicycle accident which prevented 
him from having any views beyond a conviction of the 
extreme desirability of getting back as soon as possible 
to his bed, his doctor, and his nurse. I am happy to 
be able to add that he is out of their hands now, and 
none the worse for his mishap. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


BBs: events of the Stock Markets this week may be 
very briefly chronicled. Consols and most lead- 
ing securities stand just where they did a week ago. 
In foreign bonds there has been but little business ; 
Home Railway stocks have shown a tendency to fail 
away from the same cause ; and last week’s ‘‘ boom” 
in American Railways has, as a matter of course, been 
succeeded by a corresponding ‘‘ weakness on realiza- 
tions.” The strong tone in the Mining Market, despite 
its temporary check on Tuesday at the news of Mr. 
Barnato’s death, has been in marked contrast with the 
apathy in other quarters. The shares even of those 
companies in which he was particularly interested have 
already recovered the prices at which they stood at the 
beginning of the week ; and the improved prices of the 
best of the South African mines have justified the 
anticipations several times expressed in these columns. 


Having regard to the very indifferent weather all 
over the country, the Whitsuntide traffic receipts are 
fairly good. The Great Northern with £43,420 and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire with £9,989 are the only 
two of the big lines which report decreases. The 
North-Eastern experienced a gain of £30,388, the 
London and Brighton £18,666, the North-Western 
418,532, and the South-Eastern £16,042. For the 
twenty-four weeks of the half year for which returns 
have been issued, the leading lines have experienced 
much smaller increases than for the same period 
of 1896, the Midland and the Great Eastern excepted. 
The Midland reports a rise from £191,252 to 

191,342, and the Great Eastern from £76,982 to 

93,767. The North-Western increase this year is 

136,000 against £276,850, the North-Eastern 

140,917 against £260,547, the Great Western 

104,370 against £257,120. It has to be remembered, 
in this connexion, that the last fortnight of the half 
hed will include the Jubilee week traffics, which should 

considerable, though we doubt if they will, after all, 
affect the situation much. 


Most Mexican Railway stocks have been buoyant 
during’the past week, due mainly to excellent traffic 
returns, and the very hopeful trade prospects of the 
country. The new “‘ A” bonds of the Mexican National 


Railway Company are not without attractions. The 


dividend 


for 1896 amounted to £2 7s. 4d. per 
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cent., or a yield on the present market quotation 
of about 4? per cent. An additional ,000 was 
carried forward, and this, with the total increase of 
$096,278 for the first four months of the present year, 
makes a total in hand of $136,278. e sum of 
$120,000 is required to pay 1 per cent. on the old “*A” 
bonds, which were mostly converted into the new form 
on the basis of five new bonds to four old; so that the 
extra 1 per cent. on old bonds gives 16s. per cent. more 
to the new. Should earnings keep up there is reason 
to anticipate a dividend of 5 per cent. on the old bonds 
as gone 3 per cent. last year, and 4 per cent. on new 
bonds as against £2 75. 4d. per cent. 


If we are to credit advices from New York, the new 
plan of reorganization of the Union Pacific Railway will 
provide for the acquisition of the undertaking for the 
sum of $28,691,000, which is $17,063,000 less than the 
figure at which the minimum bid was fixed. The allot- 
ment First Mortgage Four per Cent. bonds, it is added, 
will be reduced from the $100,000,000 of the original 
plan to $75,000,000, and there will be an increase in the 
allotment Preferred stock to the Union Pacific sinking 
fund 8 per cent., and to the Kansas-Pacific Consols. 
The plan is said to be acceptable to the representa- 
tives of the Government; but will it be acceptable to 
the shareholders? It will be remembered that under 
the old plan it was proposed to make an assessment 
upon them to the extent of 15 per cent. of their hold- 
ings, and to give priority over the Ordinary stock of 
Preferred stock sufficient to preclude all possibility of a 
dividend on the former for many years, if not for all 
time. The misfortunes of stockholders in the Union 
Pacific have been severe enough without the addition 
of any more than is absolutely necessary to save the 
line from utter wrecking. 


Nitrate shares for the most part continue to contract, 
as a result of the very justifiable conviction, which is 
still growing, that the prospects of the majority of the 
companies are anything but bright. The possible ex- 
ceptions are the San Jorge and the Lantaro, which 
have done well. ‘The case of the Consolidated Nitrate 
Company is a melancholy illustration of the general 
position. It has long been apparent that the nitrate 
combination is quite unequal to the task of benefiting 
the producing companies. It is all the more creditable 
to the Lantaro that its directors have been enabled to 
record a net profit on last year’s working of £60,809 
and to declare a final dividend of 5s., making 10 per 
cent. for the twelve months, after carrying forward a 
balance of £4,350 as compared with £3,541 at the end 
of 1895. The reserve fund has been further increased 
by £5,000, and now stands at £8,804. The best, 
however, that can be said of the Company is that of 
the many nitrate companies this is perhaps one of the 
least unpromising. 


In the American Senate the other day, Senator Vest 
stated that American manufacturers could ship cutlery 
to the United Kingdom at a profit, and he followed up 
the statement with an exhibit of various kinds of 
cutlery, ‘‘ pointing out that in each case the American 
knife was both better and cheaper than the English 
one.” We do not learn that the Senate was con- 
vinced. Probably it was not, for it still thinks a high 
duty is necessary fur the development of the American 


‘cutlery industry. For ourselves, we should like to see 


the samples. At the same time our exports are not 
keeping up, to say nothing of increasing. In 1892, 
under the high rates of the McKinley tariff, the value 
of our shipments of hardware and cutlery to the United 
States was £252,710; in 1893, £204,883; in 1894, 
when shipments fell away abnormally, pending the 
operation of the Wilson tariff, £157,692; in 1895, 
and last year, £164,260. Presumably 
during these five years there has been an increase in 
the quantity of cutlery used in America. Such propor- 
tion of this increase as has not been covered by enhanced 
home production appears to have been met by Germany, 
whose exports in the year 1895-6amounted to $1, 362,918, 
against $732,423 for Great Britain. 


Lord Edward Cecil’s memorandum on the trade of 
Harar, contained in the report of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s 
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mission to Menelik, confirms what.we were told by one 
of our Consuls some months ago about the popularity 
of ‘“‘ Americani” cottons in East Africa. It does not 
ar that American goods have altogether displaced 
nglish at Amhara and Harar, as they have on other 
parts of the coast ; but it is abundantly clear that the 
American stuffs sent there are eagerly bought, and that 
if very considerable quantities were sent there they 
would completely oust the British. They are preferred 
to all others because their width is convenient and their 
durability great. They contain little dressing, com- 
monly known as “size,” which is used in Europe to 
impart a fictitious body to a fabric. But that history is 
against us, we might suppose size to be a German 
abomination. It had its origin in Lancashire many 
years ago, and no manufacturing country uses it more 
freely than we do. To it must be attributed in lar, 
measure the growing dislike for English cottons on the 
part of our less civilized customers. Even Bombay, 
at whose competition we laugh, has little use for it. 


The path of the speculator in Jubilee seats has not» 
after all, been quite so thickly strewn with guineas as 
he would have liked. After the brisk demand that 
followed upon the first flotations, so to speak, the 
market fell very flat and has remained torpid ever since. 
Buyers have been holding off, hoping for a further fall 
in prices, and the bears have had everything pretty 
much their own way. To-day and Monday should, 
however, see a brisk revival in the market, when the 
people who have been waiting till the last moment in 
the hope of getting their places cheaper rush in to buy. 
In any case, so far as can be judged, the supply is more 
than equal to any possible demand at the ruling prices, 
and the weather, which has already bedraggled some 
premature decorations, will also tend to keep prices 
down. Harrod’s Stores, Limited, have been amongst 
the biggest speculators in the erection of stands and 
early secured some of the best sites along the route, 
notably that in St. Martin's Churchyard, which practically 
faces the procession at one of the best points, and as 
arrangements have been made for providing luncheons 
at all their stands, they are likely to be well patronized. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


' This Company was formed four years ago with a 
capital of £500,000 in 50,000 shares of £10 each, of 
which 49,000 are ‘‘ A” shares (entitled to a preferential 
dividend of 10 per cent. in each year and half the sur- 
plus profits after a similar rate has been paid on the 
**B” shares) and 1,000 are ‘‘B” shares. Of the A 
shares 9,000 have already been subscribed for, and 
473,000 has been paid up, principally by the directors 
and their friends, and the B shares have been allotted 
as fully paid. The directors have now invited subscrip- 
tions for 15,000 A shares at a premium of £2 tos. 
The prospectus points out that in the first year of the 
Company’s existence it paid three interim dividends on 
the A shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
and a final dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per 
annum; in the second year it paid dividends amount- 
ing to 15 per cent. on the A shares; and in the third 
and fourth years 20 per cent. on those shares; while 
the B shares have received 10 per cent. for the first 
year, 12} per cent. for the second year, 15 per cent. for 
the third year, and a ‘‘bonus” of #5 per share, or 50 
per cent., for the fourth year. The net profits are 
certified to have been £3,015, £5,287, £11,455, and 
445,879 for the four years of the Company’s existence ; 
the preliminary expenses have been written off, 
and a_ substantial sum carried forward. This is 
a sufficiently satisfactory record, and seems to 
justify the premium asked for the present issue. 
But it has to be borne in mind that enterprises of this 
kind, formed, to quote the prospectus, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of acting as bankers, financiers, and agents to assist in 
the issuing of stocks and debentures, payment of 
coupons and dividend warrants, making advances on 
debentures and other suitable securities, underwriting 
and issuing and assisting in issuing industrial and 


AND FINANCE 


other sound (?) undertakings” (the note of interroga-- 
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tion, we confess, is our own), although they may and 
often do secure large profits, are open to very heavy 
financial risks, and should be avoided by those who 
cannot afford to lose their money. With this proviso, 
the Company offers much better chances to outsiders 
than the average ‘‘ gamble,” and, so far as our informa- 
tion goes, it has always been respectably conducted. 


WEINERS, LIMITED, 


This Company was formed two years ago with a 
capital of £65,000, divided into 15,000 Six per Cent. 
Preference shares of £1 each and 50,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each, and unallotted balances of 4,443 
Preference shares and 6,726 Ordinary shares are now 
offered for public subscription. The business of the 
Company has hitherto been confined to lithography ; 
but it is intended to ‘‘ open up and develop letterpress 

rinting.” The information furnished by the prospectus 
is not by any means so complete as could be wished, 
but we believe the business to be a good one and well 
managed ; and, as the Company has hitherto made 
sufficient profit, after paying the Preference dividend, to 
allow of a distribution at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum on the Ordinary shares, and as the Preference 
shares comprise less than one-fourth of the subscribed 
capital, the fresh issue of those shares seems to afford a 
fairly secure 6 per cent. investment. 


BANK OF THE STATE OF MEXICO, LIMITED. 


As we have more than once of late taken occasion to 
point out in these columns, the trade of Mexico is 
looking up, and the appearance of a new bank of 
issue, established under the Bank Law of 19 March, 
1897, with power to issue notes to an amount not 
exceeding three times the amount of its paid-up 
capital for the time being, affords fresh evidence 
of the growth of enterprise in the country. The. 
‘*Banco del Estado de Mexico (Sociedad Anonima) ” 
—to give it its native titl—has been promoted 
‘“‘under a concession granted by the Government of 
the Republic of Mexico, confirmed and extended by 
concessions or contracts of the Governments of the 
States of Mexico, Puebla, and Vera Cruz,” and will be 
entitled under the new law to a variety of exemptions 
and other privileges for a period of twenty-five years. 
The authorized capital is $3,020,000 Mex., or about. 
£302,000, divided into 30,000 Ordinary shares of $100 
(410) each, and 2,000 Founders’ shares of $10 (£1) 
each, and the Ordinary shares will be entitled to a 
Preferential dividend of 8 per cent. per annum, after 
which the net profits in each year available for dividend 
will be divided between the Ordinary and Founders’ 
shares equally. The price asked by the concessionaires 
is the 2,000 Founders’ shares, and a payment of 
415,000 in cash. Looking at the remarkable strides 
made by Mexico during the past ten or fifteen years, 
particularly as regards her mineral exports, we see no 
reason why the new bank should not have a prosperous 
future; and, as the Company appears under good 
auspices, we think it deserves the attention of those 
who are inclined to place their money in foreign ven- 
tures. 


THE BRAMPTON BREWERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The capital of this Company is £180,000, divided 
into 10,000 Five and a Half per Cent. Preference shares 
of £10 each, and 8,000 Ordinary shares of the same. 
amount. There is also an issue of £150,000 First 
Mortgage Four per Cent. Debentures, making 
£330,000 in all, of which the vendors ask £320,000 as 
the purchase price. Seeing that they propose to take 
no less than £240,000 in hard cash, the willingness 
they express to accept the remaining £80,000 in the 
shape of Ordinary shares does not strike us as particu- 
larly generous. The business, it appears, has been 


“established for more than fifty years, and it may be as 


lucrative as the prospectus indicates, despite the 
vendors’ apparent anxiety to get rid of it; but 5} per 
cent. is but a poor rate of interest to offer on the. 
Preference stock, in view of the fact that the total 
assets of the Company, on the directors’ own showing, 
fall short by some £20,000 of the aggregate sum repre- 
sented by the Preference shares and Debentures. ' 
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SLATERS, LIMITED. 


The authorized capital of this Company is é ‘300,000, 
divided into 100,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £1 each and 200,000 Ordin shares of a 
similar value. The present issue consists of 40,500 
shares of the former category (59,500 shares having 
already been issued and fully paid up), which are offered 
to the public at a premium of 5s. per share. The ac- 
countants’ certificate shows that the profits during 1896 
of the Company’s business amounted to £19,483 8s. 10d., 
and as the sum required to pay the Preference dividend 
does not exceed £6,000, the margin appears to be a 
sufficiently respectable one. At the same time, having 
regard to the risks inseparable from the business carried 
on by the Company—that of restaurateurs, meat, fruit, 
fish, game, and poultry, &c. dealers—we fail to see full 
justification for the heavy premium asked. 


THE NEW ILLUMINANT. 


The Pure Acetylene Gas and Carbide Company, 
Limited, proposes, on a capital of £120,000, divided into 
8,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £10 
each and 4,000 Ordinary shares of equal amount, to 
acquire some patents granted to a Swiss chemist named 
Pictet and to manufacture pure acetylene gas and carbide 
of calcium ‘‘ for home trade and export.” Acetylene is 
the new illuminant which is to oust coal gas. The Com- 
pany proposes, so it tells us, to supply towns and villages 
with it by mains “‘ precisely as is now done with coal 
gas,” as well as individual consumers in houses, shops, 
and offices, who are to be provided with portable 
_— containing the stuff in liquid form. Among 

e advantages claimed for acetylene are (with other 
things) its high illuminating power, the superior 
character of the light which it gives, its capacity for 
economical storage and distribution, its small cost, its 
comparative freedom from poisonous action, and its 
slight liability to explosion. These are qualities which 
should tell in its favour, if what we are told is exactly 
and literally true. But we have heard little enough 
about acetylene hitherto, and we should be glad of 
unbiassed professional assurance on these several points 
before prophesying as to its future. Is it beyond all 
doubt that there is less risk of explosion from acetylene 


than from coal gas ? 
MR. MACLURE IN A NEW ROLE. 


The point of chief interest in the prospectus of the 
Guzzwell Steam Fishing Company is that Mr. J. W. 
Maclure, one of the ‘‘champion” directors, is the 
chairman of the board. Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Maclure’s record as a successful company man will 
ask for no guidance from us. For the benefit of those 
who may chance to be without special knowledge on 
this important matter, we may say that the total share 
and debenture capital of the Company is £150,000, of 
which the public have this week been offered £80,000, 
consisting of £38,750 Four anda Half per Cent. First 
Mortgage Debentures, of 4,000 Cumulative Preference 
shares of £5 each, and 21,250 Ordinary shares of £1 
each. The object of the Company is to engage in steam 
fishing in the North Sea. Judging from the figures 
contained in the prospectus before us, the industry is a 
ere profitable one. But is it not a trifle over- 

e 


THE PACTOLUS OF THE PACIFIC. 


There appears to be a ‘‘ boom” on just now in sand- 
washing for gold on the Fraser River in British 
Columbia. At any rate, the past month has seen the 
formation of two companies for working the deposits 
of this river, and we hope no readers of the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review” have been so foolish as to invest in either of 
them. The latest, the Harris Fraser River Gold 
Recovery Company, estimates its profits at a modest 
100,000 per annum; and the prospectus contains 
numerous other wild statements which it would be 
useless to discuss. The black sands of the North 


Pacific slope from Cape Mendocino northwards, and 
the banks offfsome of the rivers in the neighbourhood 
do undoubtedly contain gold, but the quantity in any 
given locali 
and most 


has never been shown to be considerable, 
the undertakings hitherto projected have 
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failed to pay. On the whole, we would rather risic 
money in a Westralian than in a Fraser River gold 
venture. Whilst it is always possible that a profit 
might be made by river-dredging in British Columbia, 
as has been done on the “‘ Pactolus of the South,” and 
elsewhere in New Zealand, the chances are very much 
on the wrong side. 
MORE INSURANCE. 


We had supposed that the old-established fire insur- 
ance companies paid their regular dividends out of the 
profits of their fund investments rather than out of the 
profits derived from insurance. The National Insurance 
Company of Great Britain is of another mind. .It 
comes to us with a share capital of 41,000,000 (of 
which only one-tenth is to be called up at present) and 
a long list of ‘‘ illustrious obscure” Scots at its head, 
and tells us ‘it is acknowledged on all hands that the 
present time offers a most favourable opportunity for 
the formation of a strong, independent fire office.” We 
have heard of these strong independent institutions. 
before, and one after another has, by the avoidance of 
hazardous risks and a careful revision of rates, con- 
fidently anticipated large profits. These things are as 
familiar as household words, which it would pain ys to 
miss. At the same time, we should be glad to welcome 
a really strong and really independent office. The 
National may nave the best intentions in the world— 
they all have—but it is not strong enough to be in- 
dependent. Probably the capital will be subscribed— 
and, indeed, worse ventures have gone to allotment. 
But on the whole we should prefer to leave it exclusively 
in the hands of the Scots. 


JAMES AND M. S. SHARP & CO., LIMITED, 


The vendors to this Company are a firm of dyers, 
who ask the sum of £244,310 135. o¢.—not a penny 
more—for the transfer of their premises and stock in 
trade to the general public, who may acquire an interest 
in the concern by applying for either Five per Cent. 
45 Preference shares, or 4,5 Ordinary shares, or Four 
and a Half per Cent. Debentures. An incident of the 
promotion has been the announcement by a daily con- 
temporary that the purchase price included the “ liquid 
assets, but not the goodwill.” The promoters hastened 
to point out that this was an error, and that the words 
of the prospectus were, ‘‘no sum is included in such. 
purchase price for the value of goodwill.” From this 
we can but draw one of two inferences. Either the 
goodwill is worth nothing (which we should not, of 
course, venture to hint), or the vendors, in this year of 
Jubilee, have hit upon a novel means of philanthropy. 
But Messrs. Sharp are really too generous, and we trust 
that our readers will not think it right to take advantage - 
of their liberality, even though the ‘‘liquid assets” 
may yield 4} per cent. on the Debentures, and 5 per. 
cent. on the Preference shares, and unknown profits on 


the Ordinary stock. 
BAGSHAWES, LIMITED. 


The impudence of company-promoters is phenomenal, 
but it is some time since we have been treated to sucha 
dose of it as is contained in the prospectus of Bagshawes, . 
Limited. Bagshawes, we learn for the first time, are 
‘the well-known cycle and cycle accessories manu- 
facturers, merchants, and factors,” and they ask for the 
sum of £120,000 from the public. Now, this country is _ 
oppressed with too many cycle companies, most of them | 
over-capitalized, and nearly all of them doing badly now 
and likely to do worse in the near future. For that 
reason we should discourage investors from throw- 
ing money away on any new undertaking of this. 
kind. From what we know of Bagshawes we fail to 
see that its business is worth anything like the sum 
asked for it; and what is particularly flagrant about 
the prospectus is that the profits are all estimated and 
are based only on the operations of the first three - 
months of the current year! We have more confidence - 
even in the old formula about the concealment of profits 


for ‘‘ trade reasons.” 
ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


INQUIRER.—(1) Many newspapers are i 


concerns. The paper you name is among A change of - 


t might upset all calculations. (2) The years 1895 
and 1896 were = doubt exceptionally good years for — 
journalism. (3) Harrod’s Stores are well and we 
think it probable that the price of the shares will rise. (4) 
We never recommend American Railway stocks for investment. 
The shares are perhaps as good as any others in the same 


market as a speculation, with the usual odds, of course, against 
the outside speculator. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAX NOBISCUM! 
To the Editor of the SaturpaAy Review. 


QIR,—!I am not sorry that Mr. Max Beerbohm, in the 
~' course of his tenderly appreciative remarks on Mr. 
J. K. Jerome, has taken occasion to allude to me, as a 

vile on which to emphasize his youthful belief ina 
discerning Public. The reference enables me (for once) 
to return a kiss for a blow, and to say how much I love 
my Max and how hugely I enjoy his cheeky comments 
on the men and manners of the day. Of his brilliant 
talents there is no question ; of his optimism in matters 
artistic he will no doubt mend—or rather, perhaps, I 
should say that he will, with riper and sadder expe- 
rience, come in time to the conclusion that the judg- 
ments of Superior People are just as ephemeral and just 
as ridiculous as the judgments of the Mob. At present 
his buoyant faith and exuberant high spirits, tempered 
though they are by a certain gnome-like irrelevancy, 
are distinctly charming. After all, it is no ignoble en- 


thusiasm which believes in Art with a capital letter, 


in Criticism up to date, in the pose of Culture, and 
in Mr. George Meredith ; and which insists, moreover, 
that there is a public agape for Good Work, nay, for 
Great Work—when it is to be had. I myself had 
these illusions once. I myself did not always stand 
out in the cold wind of the Nob’s neglect. Once on a 
time I could have bonneted Mr. Jerome quite merrily. 
Now, alas! I am changed, and neither the Nob nor 
the Snob can make me glow with hate or flush with 
scorn. The wisdom of Mr. Spencer leaves me as cold 
as does the folly of Mr. Jerome. The capers of my 
Max seem to me as weird and unreal as the attitudinizing 
of the lady novelist whom he has satirized so deliciously. 
All these people who write about Work and chatter 
about Art seem to be Phantoms moving about in 
unrealized worlds of quasi-literary Boredom. I am 
lost, like Alice, in Wonderland, and vaguely dancing 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. What puzzles 
me most of all is the fact that the good work of 
which the Phantoms rave very seldom seems, from my 
obfuscated — of view, to de good work. I know 
very well, of course, when I disagree with the strange 
Jabberwocky Oracle whom men call Shaw that I am 
audacious even to imbecility ; he himself would frankly 
tell me so, and refer my foolishness to the abuse of 
Scotch whisky and mutton chops. But the honest 
truth abides. The Master who fills his soul with 
rapture plunges mine in despair; the humour which 
makes him ‘‘chortle” makes me weep. The work 
which seemeth to him supremely great and good seems 
to me very often indifferent and frequently slipshod. 
Yet, pace the dear Oracle, I am not altogether a fool. 
When I read able criticism—e.g. the masterly little 
essay in these columns on ‘‘ Alexander the Great”—I 
think I appreciate it. Nor am I blind to the message 
which the amazing Foreigner is said to bring, or to the 
subtle chords on which the Decadent often plays. 
Only, what strikes the Jabberwock as new moral 
philosophy seems to me disused and discarded charla- 
tanism. I am positively certain that the creatures who 

se before me are not human beings. Sometimes, 
indeed, I think that the great Jabberwock himself is 
mot a human being. And when I reach this mood, I 
see in the Max whom I love only the Spectre of the 
Superior Young Person, a tantalizing and fantastic 
Jubjub Bird. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm accuses me, very justly, of pander- 
ing to the Public—that is to say, of writing bad plays 
when I might, had I been less frankly cynical, be 
writing good ones. Mr. Shaw, on more than one 
occasion, has said as much of me—not, I am bound to 
say, unkindly. Well, I admit the charge ; indeed, I have 
put it on record that the only possible course open to a 
modern dramatist, if he is to live by playwriting (and 
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that has been my detestable purpose), is to please the 
Public and give the Public what it wants. ‘‘ Ah, but” 
(cries the Gnome) ‘‘ you have been hoisted by your own 
petard; the Public punishes those who pander to it, 
and visits them with swift neglect!” Does it? In the 
first place, I cannot honestly say that the Public 
has neglected me, for many of my plays have had 
phenomenal runs, and I have gained from the stage 
an amount of money which, had I been a prudent man, 
would have made me independent. But there is a 
further and a higher question concerning this so-called 
pandering to the Public. Which, I ask, is the greater 
sinner, the man who goes half way to literary perdition 
or the man who goes the whole way? Going half way 
means frankly recognizing the conditions of the Stage 
and endeavouring to afford the playgoer innocent 
entertainment, while putting on one side as irrelevant 
all attempts to please oneself with higher and subtler 
matter. This is what I and better men have done; in 
other words, knowing well that our serious conceptions 
would be out of place in a Theatre, we have left our 
serious conceptions at home and tried to be amusing. 
Going all the way to perdition is another matter, for it 
means pandering to two masters instead of one—to the 
Public in the first place, and to the Quidnunc in the 
second; it means posing as a thinker and a reformer 
when your heart is far away and your tongue is in 
your cheek; it means, when cliques are chattering 
about Ibsen, abandoning your natural mood and writing 
plays which, like the ‘‘ Benefit of the Doubt,” are 
neither wholesome English fish nor French fowl nor 
good Scandinavian herring. Wise critics tell me that 
plays like those are an advance towards a nobler and a 
higher drama. They tell me that Shakspeare is a 
bungler and the Lyceum Theatre a snare. They find 
light and leading in the dismal deliveries of our Smiths, 
our Joneses, our Browns. Well, I can only repeat in this 
connexion what I have said in another. If my literary 
salvation were in question, 1 would rather be damned 
with the mighty Cynics than saved with the little Prigs ; 
I prefer to have ten thousand fools for my public than 
to dance to the piping of half a dozen Podsnapian 
Quidnuncs. Either way lies perdition. The honest 
way is the better and the pleasanter, not to say the 
more profitable in the end. 

What, the dear Max may inquire, am I really driving 
at? Frankly, this. Under the existing conditions 
of the Stage it is utterly impossible for a man whose 
ideas are not in accord with popular ideals, aspira- 
tions and superstitions, to express those ideas in work 
intended for popular representation. The Public does 
not want ideas of any kind ; it wants to be diverted. 
In this respect I am heartily in accord with the public. 
I want to be diverted—from John Calvin, from Ibsen, 
from Priggism, from moral despair. For, personally, 
by temperament, I am tainted, like Max himself, with 
superiority, and am more a Prig than a Cynic; per- 
sonally also, I, like the Jabberwock, am inclined to 
throw things at the people who disagree with me. How 
should I believe in good or great work when I don’t 
even believe in a good or great Providence ?—and 
when, in addition, no one can inform me what good 
work 7s, since good work merely means what Tom, 
Dick, and Harry think good for the moment, and 
bad work the work which does not momently appeal 
to Tom, Dick, and Harry? Why should I keep up 
the farce of loving Art for its own sake, now I have 
discovered that Life, Thought, Feeling, and Nature 
itself, are only part of a gigantic game of Spoor? It 
is all very well for hardened Optimists like Mr. Shaw 
and gamesome Elves like Mr. Beerbohm to inform 
me that Bogies and Cranks are vital enough to get 
along with, and that what ¢hey consider good Work is 
all sufficing ; they have the illusions of the journalist, 
which I have lost. I was born in Fairyland, and cannot 
breathe comfortably in their gruesome Wonderland. 
And when I turn to the Theatre, I want to escape the 
Bogies, not to meet them; I expect to find, not cackle 
about good work and bad work, but freedom, merri- 
ment, amusement. The Race-course is best, but the 
Theatre comes next, and the Prig and the Moralist are 
trying to rob us of both. The Jabberwock does not 
shadow me at Epsom. Why the deuce should he bother 
me at the Lyceum ?—Yours, &c. ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Pictures in the National Gallery, London; with 
Descriptive Text written unofficially by Charles L. 
Eastlake, Keeper and Secretary.” Munich, London 
and New York: Hanfstaengl. 


HE ominous screen, which for so long a time 
unpleasantly fenced off visitors to the National 
Gallery from the greater part of the room given over 
to the Umbrian School, finds, at last, its apology in 
this admirable volume, of which the first parts, dealing 
with the Florentine School, lie before us. The publica- 
tion may be praised without any qualification ; for its 
value begins and ends in the numerous plates in photo- 
vure which it contains; and which, with rare 
exceptions, have been admirably chosen, and, without 
exception, more admirably executed. But our thanks 
to Messrs. Hanfstaengl do not end iiere: we owe it 
to their enterprise that excellent photographs of the 
principal pictures in the National Gallery can now be 
obtained at a moderate cost. For the student of paint- 
ing the advantage of such things is immense: and 
it is to be hoped that the absurd monopolies now obtain- 
ing at the Gallery will shortly be swept away, and that 
it will be possible to obtain good orthochromatic photo- 
—_— of whatever pictures in the collection at a 
uniform price of ninepence; such as may now be 
obtained at the National Portrait Gallery from Messrs. 
Walker & Boutell. In Italy, by the way, the best 
photographs, those of Messrs. Alinari, for example, 
may be obtained at a cost of somewhat less than seven- 
pace ame a dozen. We commend these desultory 
reflections to whom they concern. 

The announcement on the title-page that the descrip- 
tive text which accompanies the plates in this volume 
has been written ‘ unofficially” by Mr. Eastlake, the 
Keeper of the National Gallery, naturally leads the 
student to expect, if not an original criticism of the 
me. at least an intelligent review of the best that 

been written about them by such critics as Morelli, 
Dr. Richter, Signor Frizzoni, or Mr. Berenson. Mr. 
Eastlake’s notices, however, repeat, in inferior English, 
all the most obvious and foolish mistakes of the old 
Official Catalogue, without adding anything whatever 
to a compilation which is admitted on all hands to be a 
little antiquated. We believe that a new Official 
Catalogue is in the course of publication ; and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Eastlake’s notices have so far been 
written ‘‘unofficially” that they in no way forecast 
its character or contents. The present attribution of 
the Italian, and especially of the Florentine, pictures in 
the National Gallery is so grossly erroneous and mis- 
leading, that the artistic and educational value of what 
is, taken as a whole, the most extraordinary collection 
in the world, is very seriously diminished; and we 
gladly take the excuse which Messrs. Hanfstaengl’s 
publication offers us of expatiating upon this abuse. 

Without entering into the more difficult questions of 
criticism raised by these pictures—as, for instance, whether 
Verrocchio’s own hand is to be detected in the elaborate 
painting (296) of the Virgin and Child with two angels, 
or whether it is rather to be regarded as one of the most 
important productions of his workshop; whether, as 
Morelli thought, a Flemish hand was to be seen in the 
—_ of Leonardo’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Rocks,” which 
in the Gallery bears the name of the great Florentine 
(1093), or whether, as a document which has come to 
ight within the last few years would seem to show, the 
hand of one of Leonardo’s Milanese followers : without 
entering into subtile speculations of this kind, there re- 
mains a whole series of questions about which no 
intelligent student of Florentine art can longer have 
the slightest doubt. One of the most beautiful early 
Florentine portraits which have come down to us, the 
portrait of a lady with a palm-leaf embroidered on her 
sleeve (758), still passes as a work by Piero della 
Francesca, although Dr. Richter has long ago ob- 
served that it is by his master, Paolo Uccello. A 
comparison of this picture with some of the heads in 
the battle-piece (583), which rightly bears Uccello’s 
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name in another room of the Gallery, or with the 
splendid drawing in bistre of a man’s head in the Uffizi 
at Florence, must prove an incontestable ‘‘ document” 
to every one who is able to see pictures for himself. 
Mr. Eastlake, however, ignores the portrait in speaking 
of Uccello, and gives only a small reproduction of the 
battle-piece, telling us at the same time that the prancing 
horses are drawn “ after the fashion of a nursery toy. 
Had Mr, Eastlake, instead of indulging in such un- 
intelligent remarks, informed us precisely in what col- 
lection ‘‘of an owner in Florence” is now to be found 
one of the series of pictures in which this battle-piece 
originally had a place, he would have earned the grati- 
tude of more than one student of Florentine art. The 
greatness of Uccello as a draughtsman and a decorator 
has yet to be appreciated and described. Mr. Eastlake 
would have done well to have given a large reproduction 
of the altar-piece (283) by Benozzo Gozzoli instead of 
the charming, but far less important, cassone panel of 
the ‘* Rape of Helen ” (591), which cannot be considered 
a work by Benozzo himself. A far less excusable attri- 
bution which Mr. Eastlake passes over, but which for 
the reputation of the Gallery ought not to be longer per- 
petuated, is that of the ‘‘ Annunciation ” (1406), which 
bears the name of Fra Angelico. This picture, which 
was acquired about the same time that the genuine 
and splendid panel of ‘‘ The Last Judgment” in the 
Dudley collection was allowed to go to Berlin, is only 
an old copy of the original at Madrid. Upon the same 
principle, we suppose, during the last six months the 
Gallery has been enriched by three very inferior examples 
of Goya; while Lord Darnley’s unrivalled Titian of 
‘* Europa and the Bull” has been allowed to go to 
America. 

But to proceed. The large cruciform panel of the 
Trinity (727), a work finer in conception than in execu- 
tion—a reproduction of which has very properly been 
given—is attributed here, as in the Gallery, upon 
the authority of Vasari, to Pesellino. The works of 
this master, Mr. Eastlake tells us, are rare; and ‘‘ few 
if any of them equal in interest or importance to the 
Trinita.” Had Mr. Eastlake troubled to compare this 
picture with an undoubted example of Pesellino’s art, 
such as the Predella in the Buonarroti collection at 
Florence, perhaps he might have seen that the two pic- 
tures could not possibly have been the work of the 
same hand. But even without this critical effort some 
inkling of the truth might have dawned upon him; for 
Morelli has already expatiated upon the stylistic differ- 
ences between the two paintings, and Milanesi has cited 
an unpublished document which is preserved among the 
archives of the Mercanzia, and which shows that the 
picture was painted after the death of Pesellino by his 
partner, Piero di Lorenzo Pratese. Another erroneous 
attribution, which we also owe to Vasari, is that of the 
large altar-piece of the Assumption of the Virgin (1126) 
to Sandro Botticelli. The author of this picture was un- 
doubtedly Francesco Botticini, and the error in the case 
of this, as of other pictures, seems to have arisen from 
a misreading of the name Botticelli for Botticini. 
Another and cruder work by the same painter is the 
altar-piece of St. Jerome and Four Saints (227), which 
Mr. Eastlake, following the catalogue, here reproduces 
as a work of Cosimo Rosselli. Even a second-rate 
painter like Cosimo Rosselli is entitled to his meed 
of respect; and nothing can be served by foistin 
his name upon a third-rate picture of this kind, 
which is not even of his immediate school. One 
other instance of Mr. Eastlake’s unofficial lucubra- 
tions must suffice. The National Gallery, we are told, 
contains ‘‘ seven works” by Filippino Lippi. As a 
matter of fact, it contains only two genuine works by 
that master: the fine and important altar-piece of the 
‘** Virgin and Child with St. Jerome and St. Dominick,” 
formerly in S. Pancrazio, at Florence (293), and the 
fragment of a fresco (927), neither of which has been 
reproduced in the present volume. Of the five remain- 
ing pictures ascribed to Filippino, two are early works 
of his master, Sandro Botticelli (1033 and 592), and two 
(1412 and 1124) are works of a painter of singular 
charm, whose name has not come down to us, but 
who must have been a fellow-student of Filippino’s 
in the workshop of Botticelli. Such are the common- 
places, in the criticism of the Florentine pictures in the 
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National Gallery, which have been the possession of 

ry student of Italian art, since Morelli wrote, and 
Dr. Richter and Signor Frizzoni first published their 
essays on the collection. Mr. Eastlake, no doubt, is an 
excellent official; but if he needs must write ‘“ un- 
officially ” about the pictures of which he is keeper, it is 
at least to be expected of him that he should acquaint 
himself with the best that has been said and written 
about them, although he may not possess the gift of 
seeing pictures for himself. But this, after all, is a 
question of little importance; a more weighty issue 
remains. Sir Edward Poynter has now been appointed 
Director for a considerable time; yet little or no- 
thing has been done to amend the numerous absurd 
and misleading attributions which detract so seriously 
from the value of our unrivalled national collection. 
The position of the Director of the Gallery, however, 
is not an enviable one; he is merely the figure-head 
of the Trustees, without possessing any one of the 
pportunities which have enabled Dr. Bode to prove 
himself so efficient a controller of a public collec- 
tion. Yet, on the other hand, the criticisms which we 
have indicated in this article are not things of yester- 
day: nearly half a century has elapsed since Signor 
Cavalcaselle first sat at the feet of Morelli; and only 
collectors, who have vested interests, would now 
attempt to deny the value of the criticism which he 
originated. But even if the Trustees do not permit 
their Director to have the free use of his own judgment, 
they might at least, and in the present instance without 
much risk, allow him the courage of other people’s 
opinions. 


_MR. COURTHOPE ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


‘* A History of English Poetry.” By W. J. Courthope. 
~ Vol. II. London: Macmillan. 1897. 


[j?e* reaching the Renaissance in the course of his 

great enterprise Professor Courthope gives mani- 
fest signs of satisfaction. In his volume dealing with 
the Middle Ages he sturdily pushed forward and 
acquitted himself as conscientiously as possible, but his 
heart is not medizval, and the reader was conscious of 
awant of enthusiasm. Perhaps the man does not exist 
whose opinion about Chaucer and Marlowe is at once 
o—_ ardent and equally competent. But the revival 

learning appeals directly to Professor Courthope, and 
no sooner is literature once again directed in accordance 
with the laws of classical taste than his sympathies are 
immediately awakened. He is, in fact, a humanist of 
a type now rare, on whom poetry exerts an extreme 
and perennial attraction, yet not mainly as an ecstasy 
or an expression of keen personal emotion, but as a 
discipline. In contradistinction to the mass of latter- 
day critics, Professor Courthope rejects the criterion 
of the individual intoxication caused by a work of art, 
and sets up in its place that of the sense of perfection, 
and therefore of intellectual intensity, which its. ac- 
complishment produces. If this were the usual view at 
the present time, it would require to be carefully 

arded; but Professor Courthope is practically alone 
in this excess of academic conservatism, and it gives an 
individual flavour to his judgments. At the same time, 
it must make us cautious that, in accepting them, we 
recognize the purely Aristotelian principles on which 
they are based. 

After an interesting survey of the effects of the 
Renaissance on the literatures of Western Europe, we 
settle to a consideration of that group of poets, perhaps 
the least known in all our literature, which flourished in 
the reigns of the early Tudors, and form a flying bridge 
between the medizval and the Elizabethan poets. With 
a consideration of these writers nearly half the present 
volume is occupied, and we should be doing the author 
less than justice if we failed to acknowledge the thorough 
and original study which he has given even tominor figures 
in this not very inspiriting group. So careful is Pro- 
fessor Courthope to do no wrong to these Tudor poets 
that he is tempted to give them an amount of examina- 
tion which will disappoint those who turn from his 
pages to theirs. Almost the only note of exaggeration 
which we observe in this grave and moderate volume 
is to be met with in this connexion. The elegy of 
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Surrey, beginning ‘‘ So cruel prison how could betide, 
alas!” is quoted, and the historian continues :— 

‘*T know of few verses in the whole range of human 
poetry in which the voice of nature utters the accents 
of grief with more simplicity and truth ; it seems to me 
to be the most pathetic’ personal elegy in English 
poetry.” 

Mr. Courthope is so seldom emphatic, that this very 
decided expression of eulogistic opinion makes us 
pause. We read again the poem, which has, indeed, 
much beauty and nobility ; we find it to consist of a 
long catalogue of the scenes and pursuits of youth, 
closing with a touching complaint of the poet’s de- 
cline of fortune and imprisonment. It reads like the 
translation of a very lovely poem, but in common 
with almost every single composition of the Tudor 
age, it lacks the fervent music and the exquisite 
expression of the highest original poetry. Professor 
Courthope has a curious objection to Dunbar, partly, 
no doubt, because of his irregularities. We are 
ready to admit that Dunbar often writes laxly and. 
extravagantly, but at his best, and when the fiery 
tumult takes him, Dunbar possesses just that ringing 
and impassioned note which the elegance of Wyatt and 
Surrey, Grimald and Turbervile, academic and even. 
touching as it often is, can never reach. But this is 
the one side of poetic accomplishment on which we 
feel Mr. Courthope to be somewhat insensible. 

He prefers, in fact, reflection to imagination, and 
delicacy to melody. He would probably tell us, if he 
were to reply to the charge, that the highest imagina- 
tion cannot exist divorced from thought. That is 
true, and in the present anarchy of taste it may be 
salutary to be reminded of these facts; yet they do not 
include the whole truth. In consequence of this pre- 
occupation, Mr. Courthope seems greatly to overvalue 
Wyatt, praising him very justly for the vigour of his 
thought, but apparently insensible to his badness of 
ear. The prosody of Wyatt offers, indeed, a subject of 
singular difficulty. He was a man preoccupied with 
metrical experiments. He rejected rime royal, which 
had for nearly two centuries been the favourite 
English form of heroic stanza, and he introduced into 
English a great number of forms, borrowed from Italy 
and France, or, at least, modelled on French and Italian 
analogies. Among these were two of the most sensitive 
and characteristic of all known measures, fersa rima 
and the sonnet. All this would suggest that Wyatt 
had great prosodical skill; but he had nothing of the 
kind. His sonnets are among the worst in English, 
and he could never write energetically—to a modern 
ear at least—except when, as Mr. Courthope notes, he 
was composing to a musical air. 

It is probable that between the youth of Wyatt and. 
that of Surrey, although that was a period of but some 
twenty years, the system of English pronunciation 
became noticeably firmer and more fixed. Mr. Courthope 
likens Wyatt in his influence on English poetry to 
Chaucer. The comparison seems to us a very unlucky 
one, because Chaucer was a master-poet of intense 
vitality and originality who was followed by a line of 
tame and faltering successors. But Wyatt was no 
such founder of a Napoleonic dynasty, and a much 
more happy comparison, surely, would be between 
him and Waller, with whose refined talent and instinct 
for the classical graces Wyatt had much in common. 
If so, the Tudor group lacked a Dryden altogether ; 
but their Cowley was the sensitive Surrey, with his 
far superior versatility, his chivalrous sentiment, his 
ingenuity of fancy and the advance he made in the 
accepted language of poetry. The really curious thing 
about Wyatt and Surrey is that their innovations and 
the entire character of their verse point, not at all to 
what ultimately became Elizabethan poetry, but rather 
to such a school of neo-classical sobriety, attuned to a 
gentle and flowery sweetness, as presently flourished 
in France. 

One of the most interesting remarks made by Mr. 
Courthope, and in its way a genuine contribution to 
the comparative history of British poetry, is his obser- 
vation of the connexion between the references to the 
State in Sir David Lindsay's ‘‘Complaint of the 
Papingo” and those in the early contributions to the 
‘* Mirror for Magistrates.” Convinced, perhaps, by 
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the representations of some of the critics of his first 
volume that he had not supplied a sufficiently sym- 
pathetic account of the Scotch poetry of the fifteenth 
nd early sixteenth centuries, Mr. Courthope offers us 
‘here no occasion to charge him with neglect of Gavin 
Douglas or of Lyndsay. To the latter, indeed, he 
gives, in our opinion, even too much attention ; while 
we heartily approve of the emphasis with which the 
historian insists on the merits of Douglas as a trans- 
lator. The whole analysis of the “ Mirror for Magis- 
trates” is the most particular that has hitherto been 
‘made, and to special students of a dry place in our 
poetical annals this portion of the Professor’s work 
‘will possess a peculiar attraction. In one minute 
point of bibliography he has followed Haslewood’s 
edition too closely; he does not seem to be aware 
‘that the issue of 1555, which he curiously describes 
as ‘‘a folio copy,” never went further than the 
“preparation of some proof pages. One of these 
deaves, closely printed in double columns, now rests in 
-the British Museum. Again, by following Haslewood 
-too implicitly, he describes the edttio princeps of 1559 
‘as consisting of ‘‘ nineteen legends.” Had he counted 
the legends, in the extremely rare original, he would 
have discovered twenty, for Haslewood seems to have 
overlooked Ferrers’s tale of ‘‘Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester.” To close our strictures on this part of 
the work, which is, as we have said, admirably exe- 
cuted, Mr. Courthope certainly underestimates the value 
of the recension of 1610, which is the final and indis- 
pensable state in which one of the most curious mis- 
_cellanies of the sixteenth century has come down to us. 

Excellent, too, is the chapter which treats of the 
progress of the school of Surrey, even if we may think 
that Turbervile receives too much commendation and 
Grimald not enough. Quite new, so far as we are 
aware, is the attention given to the merits of the early 
work of Churchyard. It was the misfortune of this 
*man, the ‘fold Palemon” of Spenser’s satire, to have 
“sung so long until quite hoarse he grew,” and we are 
‘apt to judge him by the doggerel which, in extreme 
old age, he continued to pour out; he lived on (Mr. 
Courthope might have mentioned this fact) positively 
until 1604, when a younger bard gaily sang : 

** Come, Alecto, lend me thy torch 
To find a Church-yard in a church porch.” 
Of course the thin voice of this octogenarian sounded 
absurdly in the deep choir of the great Elizabethans ; 
.but Mr. Courthope justly, and we think for the first 
_time, points out how excellent are the form and move- 
ment of Churchyard’s stanzas in his early work. 

In our leisurely examination of Mr. Courthope’s 
“new volume we have lingered too long over those 
chapters which appeal more to specialists than to 
general readers and lovers of poetry. It is in these, 

wever, that the quality of his criticism can be most 
exactly tested. He launches on deeper waters when he 
reaches Lyly and the Euphuists. We then accom- 
~ pany him through the writings of Sidney and Spenser 
to those of the sonneteers and the immediate lyrical 
year be of Shakspeare. We then pause with him 
to consider the progress of the stage from the miracle 
_play to the morality, and on through the interlude to 
‘genuine tragedy and comedy. ‘ The scheme of this 
‘volume includes Marlowe and the Italianate ‘‘ University 
wits,” his immediate contemporaries, but stops on the 
threshold of Shakspeare. Mr. Courthope’s treatment of 
. these names and themes is accurate and moderate. It will 
not satisfy those who, exaggerating the enthusiasm of 
Charles Lamb, find no language glowing enough to 
celebrate the splendours of the early tragedies. Mr. 
Courthope is cool even in the presence of ‘‘ Faustus,” 
,_ and insists on the limitations of | Marlowe's genius. He 
is not so far carried away by the glow of the Elizabethan 
revival as not to perceive the vulgarity and absurdity 
of many of its manifestations. It will surprise some 
readers to find Kyd called ‘‘ Marlowe’s vulgar-souled 
disciple,” since it is at least susceptible of argument 
that Kyd’s dramatic activity was prior to that of 
Marlowe, and that it formed a link between such 
earlier Senecan tragedies as ‘‘Cambyses” and the 

tic drama as evolved by Marlowe and Greene. 


. The whole subject is one which bristles with contro- ° 


: Versial points, and we would not part with Mr. Courthope 
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with the semblance. of disagreement, but would offer 


him our sincere congratulation upon the progress which 
he is making in a solid contribution to scholarship, 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
AT ATHENS. 


“The Annual of the British School at Athens.” No.l. 
Session 1895-96. 


HE session of which this volume contains the 
record marks the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the British School at Athens. Fer the first 
nine years of its existence—from 1886 to 1895—it had 
to make the best of a precarious income of barely £500 
ayear. When one considers the requirements of such 
an institution—the maintenance of its building and 
library, the salaries of director and students, and the 
cost of travel and excavations—the absurd inadequacy 
of this sum is obvious; and, as a matter of fact, the 
School could not have continued to exist and to do its 
work if its income had not been supplemented in various 
ways by private gifts, by fellowships and studentships 
from Oxford and Cambridge, and by other resources 
which do not appear upon its balance-sheet. Neverthe- 
less the students who attended it during these nine 
years had amply sufficed to show the imperative de- 
mand for its existence, and the work which it had done 
could be appealed to with confidence by its friends as 
justifying its claim to a more adequate endowment. 
Happily this claim was generously acknowledged, and 
its income since 1895 has practically been trebled, #500 
of the £1,400 being a Government grant. It is clear 
that an institution which can dispose of asum of £1,000 
annually for maintenance and 4,400 for excavations is 
in a position to plan its undertakings on a more satis- 
factory scale. 
We must not, of course, look for a realization of 
all anticipations in the first session. The Government 
ant, though promised, was not yet paid, and though 
its expenditure was in part anticipated, the full sum 
assigned to excavation was not used. But the most 
important advantage of an increased and regular income 
is the possibility of planning out a scheme of excavation 
to be spread over. many years, and so making an ex- 
haustive study of an extensive site, or of a series of 
sites. It is in this kind of way, without any enormous 
annual expenditure such as was necessary at Olympia 
and Delphi, that the Greeks have made their invaluable 
and systematic excavations at Epidaurus and on the 
Acropolis of Athens, and the French at Delos. The 
British School has begun a systematic set of excavations 
on the same principle in the island of Melos, and the first 
season’s results seem very promising. It is much to be 
regretted, for the sake of the continuity of the work of 
the School, both in Athens and in its excavations else- 
where, that the new director, Mr. Cecil Smith, can only 
hold the office for two years. Such continuity is,most 
carefully provided for in all the other foreign schools at 
Athens, and contributes greatly to their high efficiency. 
At the French and German Schools the directors 
always hold office for a long term, and the American 
School adopted a similar system after experience 
of the disastrous effects of too frequent changes 
in its administration. It is to be hoped that the 
Committee of the British School will also succeed 
in securing. a more permanent arrangement for the 
future. A director who can only stay for a short time, 
however able and competent in himself, must always be 
at a disadvantage compared with colleagues who hold 
their office for periods of five years or longer, and are 
often reappointed for a fresh term. ; 
The present number of the ‘‘ School Annual” contains 
several valuable papers. Among these may be specially 
commended at ein Bury’s discussion of the cam- 
ign of Artemisium and Thermopylae, Mr, Weld 
lundell’s account of a visit to Cyrene, and Mr. Arthur 
Evans’s description of the city of Goulas, in Crete. 
But the inclusion of these papers, especially the last, 
calls attention to a question which arose when the 
** Annual ” was first contemplated. The publication of 
really scientific papers on Greek archeology is already 
provided for by the ‘‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies ” ; and 
it may well be doubted whether the number of English 
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scholars occupied in these studies is enough to require a 
new organ. If not, it is surely inadvisable either to weaken 
the ‘Hellenic Journal,” of which the high standard 
is recognized abroad as well as at home, or to publish 
papers of wide interest to archeologists in a periodical 
which was originally only intended for issue to a limited 
number of subscribers. In the present instance the 
case is peculiarly clear, since none of the three gentle- 
men whose work stands out as highest in value and 
interest has any direct connexion with the organization 
of the School, though two of them have very properly 
been made ‘“‘ Honorary Associates” of it during their 
visit to Athens. Not that the editor of the ‘‘ Annual” 
is in the least to be blamed ; it is only natural that he 
should give to the subscribers the best that he can get. 
But what has happened is exactly what was foreseen 
when the publication of such an Annual was first pro- 
posed ; and it is well that the Committee of the School 
should realize clearly what their intention is as to the 
nature of this publication. Besides the objection already 
mentioned, there is a strange incongruity in turning 
from articles like those quoted to the description of a 
visit to Meteora, which would be well enough in a 
popular magazine. There is also likely to be some 
confusion among scholars as to the publication of the 
results of the excavations at Melos. The accounts of 
them in this ‘‘ Annual” are probably intended as a pre- 
liminary account, scientific publication being reserved for 
the ‘‘ Hellenic Journal.” Yet Mr. Bosanquet’s article on 
the fortifications of the town should not be separated 
from the more permanent record, and Messrs. Fletcher 
and Kitson’s account of the Melian churches is a useful 
contribution. Mr. Cecil Smith’s record of the year’s 
** Archeology in Greece” is reprinted from the ‘‘ Hel- 
lenic Journal.” Could not a satisfactory compromise 
be attained by adopting some such system for all the 
more important articles, and supplementing them with 
reports of meetings, &c., to form the School 
“Annual” ? The report of the annual meeting refers to 
the one held in July 1896, and is, therefore, somewhat 
belated. It would be better if the ‘‘Annual” could 
appear in the summer and so contain an account of the 
work of the School, including its annual meeting, for 
the session immediately preceding, instead of the one 
that ended about a year before; under such conditions 
it would fulfil much better the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

' If I have been concerned so far mainly with sug- 
gestion and criticism, these are given in no unfriendly 
spirit. All friends of Hellenic studies in England will 
rejoice at the continued activity of the British School at 
Athens, and at its great improvement in financial 
resources. 

It is understood that Mr. George Macmillan, who has 
worked for the School as Honorary Secretary since its 
foundation, is now resigning, and there must also be 
a change in the directorship this year. Fortunately a 
e- successor has been found for each post in Mr. 

- Loring and Mr. D. G. Hogarth, both of them 
formerly students of the School. Thus we may trust 
that continuity and permanence of tradition will be 
preserved, and that the School will not lose touch with 
the past, while making the best use of its increased 
resources in the future. ERNEST GARDNER. 


LANDSCAPE IN POETRY. 


‘* Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson.” By 
F _ T. Palgrave. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1897. 


T would be scarcely possible for a critic of Mr. 

Palgrave’s taste and learning to produce a treatise 
on any aspect of poetry which would not be full of 
interest and instruction, and the present volume is a 
contribution, and in some respects a memorable contri- 
bution,’ to a particularly attractive subject of critical 
inquiry. Its purport is to trace the history of descrip- 
tive poetry in its relation, that is to say, to natural 
objects, and more particularly to landscape, by illus- 
trating its characteristics at different periods and among 
different nations. 
Mr. Palgrave reviews successively the ‘‘ landscape” of 
‘the Greeks, the Romans, the Hebrews, the medieval 
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Italians, the Celts, the Anglo-Saxons, and of our own 
ts from the predecessors of Chaucer to Lord 
ennyson. That a work covering an area so immense 
should be far less satisfactory in some portions than 
in others is no more than what might be expected, and 
Mr. Palgrave would probably be himself the first to 
admit that, except when he is dealing with the clas- 
sical poetry of Hellas, of ancient and medizval Italy, 
and of our own country, his treatise has no preten- 
sion to adequacy. Even within these bounds there is 
much which is irrelevant and much which is surprisingly 
defective. Where, as in a subject like this, the material 
at the author’s disposal is necessarily so superabundant, 
surely the utmost care should have been taken both to 
keep within the limits of the theme proposed and to 
select the most pertinent and typical illustrations. But 
when Mr. Palgrave illustrates ‘‘ Homeric landscape” 
by the simile describing the heifers frisking about the 
drove of cows in the fold-yard, and ‘‘ Sophoclean 
landscape” by the simile of the blast-impelled wave 
rolling up the shingle, he lays himself open to the im- 
putation of drawing at random on his commonplace 
book. Indeed, the pleasure with which lovers of classical 
poetry will read this book cannot fail to be mingled 
with the liveliest surprise and disappointment. Take the 
Homeric poems. Ifa reader tolerably well versed in the 
‘*Tliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey” were asked for illustrations of 
the power with which natural phenomena are described, 
to what would he turn? Certainly not to Mr. Palgrave’s 
meagre and trivial examples, three of which alone have 
any title to pertinence. He would turn to the winter 
landscape in “ Iliad,” xii. 278-286, to the lifting of the 
cloud from the landscape in ‘‘ Iliad,” xvi. 296 :— 
we br’ ag’ Kopupiic dpeog peyadoro 
Kurhon vedeArAny orepornyepéra Zeve, 
epavey Taoat oxomial Kai mpwovec Aaxpor 
Kai varat, obpavdber ip’ imeppayn 
‘*As when Zeus, the gatherer of the lightning, moves 
a thick cloud from the high head of some mighty 
mountain, and all the cliffs and the jutting crags and 
the dells start into light and the immeasurable heaven 
breaks open to its highest”; to the descent of the 
wind on the sea :— F 
Zégupoc végea orupedity 
apyeorao Nérow, Babein Aaiham 
oxidvarat avépowo iwije. 
**As when the west wind buffets the cloudlets of the 
brightening south wind, lashing them with furious 
squall, and the big wave swells up and rolls along and 
the spray is scattered on high above the blast of the 
careering gale” ; or to the pictures of the billow-buf- 
feted headland and the wave bursting on the ship in 
“ Tliad,” xv. 618-628; or to the storm-cloud coming 
over the sea in “ Iliad,” iv. 277 ; or to the descent of the 
wind on the standing corn, “Iliad,” ii. 147. He would 
point, above all, to the description of Calypso's grotto, 
in ‘* Odyssey,” v. 63-74; to that of the harbour of 
Phorcys, in ‘‘ Odyssey,” xiii. 97-112; to the fountain 
in the grove, xvii. 205-211. Mr. Palgrave comments 
justly on Homer’s minute observation of nature; but 
he only gives one illustration, where it is noticed in 
‘** Odyssey,” vi. 94, that the sea, in beating on the coast, 
‘washed the pebbles clean.” He might have added 
with propriety many others: as the “‘ earth blackening 
behind the plough,” in ‘‘ Iliad,” xvii. 548; the bats in 
the cave, ‘‘ Odyssey,” xxiv. 5-8; the birds escaping 
from the vultures, ‘‘ Iliad,” xxii. 304-305 ; the wasps 
wriggling as far as the middle,” cgjxes pécov 
‘‘Tliad,” xii. 167; the dogs and the lions, ‘ Iliad,” 
xviii. 585-586. 
Mr. Palgrave observes that Homer ‘‘ was not only 
familiar with the sea, but loved it with a love somewhat 
unusual in poets.” I venture to submit that there is 
not a line in Homer indicating that he ‘‘loved” the 
sea, except for poetical purposes; like most of the 
Greeks he probably hated it ; his real feeling towards it 
is no doubt indicated in his own words :— 


ob yap éyw yé Ti Kaxwrepoy Baddoonc 

avdpa ye ovyxevat. 
—nothing crushes a man’s spirit more than the sea. 
Mr. Palgrave justly points out that Hesiod’s rude pro- 
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saic style and matter are not congenial to the poetic 
landscape, yet it is only fair to Hesiod to say that his 
try is not without vivid touches of natural descrip- 
tion, as the winter scene in ‘‘ Works and Days,” 504 
sqq-, and his description of the commencement of 
spring, 565-560, show. But it is in dealing with the 
reek dramatists that Mr. Palgrave is most defective 
in illustration. It is not to the opening of the ‘‘ Prome- 
theus,” or to the conclusion, or, indeed, to any of the 
passages from this poet which Mr. Palgrave cites, that 
we must turn for A2schylean landscape or for illustra- 
tion of his power of natural description. It is to his 
brief picture—his pictures of scenery, though singularly 
vivid, are always brief—of the airy seat ‘‘ against 
which the watery clouds drift into snow,” 
Térpa, 
where every word is a perfect picture literally beggaring 
all mere translation ; it is to his description, so magical 
in its rhythm, of the mid-day sea slumbering in summer 
calm Agamemnon,” 548-50), 
i) edre wévrog év peanuPpvaig 
xoirag dxvpwr ever 
to his picture of the keen brisk wind clearing the clouds 
away to bring into relief against the sky the dark 
masses of waves on the horizon; to his world-famous 


Tovriwy Kuparwy 
‘the multitudinous laughter of the ocean waves.” 
Mr. Palgrave has of course cited with reference to 
Sophocles the great chorus in the ‘‘ GEdipus Coloneus,” 
but he has omitted to notice that if Sophocles has not 
elsewhere indulged in so elaborate a piece of natural 
description, innumerable touches, in the dramas, more 
particularly in the fragments, show that he observed 
nature almost as minutely as Shakespeare. Nothing 
could be more vivid than the touches of description in 
the ‘“‘ Philoctetes.” From Euripides Mr. Palgrave cites 
nothing, observing that he rarely goes beyond some- 
what conventional phrases. Surely Mr. Palgrave must 
have forgotten the magnificent description of Parnassus 
as seen from the plain in the ‘‘ Phoenissz,” the glorious 
description of a moonlight night as represented on 
the tapestry in the ‘“‘lon,” the vivid touches of 
natural description in the ‘‘ Bacche,” that of the 
meadow in the ‘‘Hippolytus,” and the chorus about 
Athens in the ‘‘ Medea.” To say of Aristophanes that in 
his treatment of nature he rarely goes beyond some- 
what common phrases is to say what is refuted not 
merely in the chorus referred to by Mr. Palgrave, but 
in the ‘‘ Frogs” and inthe “‘ Birds.”” In dealing with the 
Alexandrian poets Mr. Palgrave passes over Apollonius 


Rhodius and Callimachus entirely, and yet the fine, 


= of Delos given by Callimachus in the Hymn to 
elos is one of the gems of ancient description, and 
Apollonius Rhodius abounds with the most graphic 
and charming delineations of scenery and natural 
objects. In his selections from the Greek Anthology 
Mr. Palgrave is much happier; but here again he has 
many omissions, and among them the most remarkable 
illustration of Greek nature-painting to be found in that 
collection—namely, Meleager’s idyl giving an elaborate 
description of a spring day, which might have been 
written by Thomson (Pai. Anthology, ix. 363). It may 
be observed in passing that oipeoipora xpiva cannot pos- 
sibly mean “lilies that wander over the hills,” but lilies 
**that haunt the hills,” and that Eov@ai yedAiaoa in Theo- 
critus, vii. 142, probably means ‘‘ buzzing” bees, not 
tawny.” 

In dealing with the Roman poets Mr. Palgrave is 
with one exception most unsatisfactory. From the 
poets preceding Lucretius, amply as the fragments 
would serve his purpose, he gives only one illustration. 
With Lucretius, indeed, he deals fully, and this portion 
of his work leaves little to be desired. But a refer- 
ence to the lines to Sirmio and one illustration from 
the ‘Peleus and Thetis” exhaust his examples from 
Catullus. We should have expected the picture of the 
stream leaping from the mossy rock into the valley 
beneath, in the Epistle to Manlius, of the morning chasing 
away the shadows in the “‘Attis” and the lovely flower 
Pictures in the Epithalamia. In dealing with Virgil 
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most of Mr. Palgrave’s citations are practically irre- 
levant ; scarcely any of the passages which best illustrate 
Virgil’s power of landscape-painting being even referred 
to. ‘‘ The ‘ Aineid,’” says Mr. Palgrave, ‘‘ may be briefly 
dismissed. Natural description can have but little place 
in an epic.” And yet what are the passages to which 
any one who wishes to illustrate the charm and power 
of Virgil’s pictures of scenery would naturally turn? 
Surely to these: the description of the rocky recess 
which sheltered A2neas’s ships (‘‘ Eneid,” i. 159-168), a 
icture worthy of Salvator; the picture of Aitna 
cs 570-582), which rivals the picture of it given by 
indar, and praised so justly by Mr. Palgrave himself ; 
the description of a calm night (iv. 522-527), the wave- 
buffetted gull-haunted rock (v. 124-128), and, above all, 
the scenery at the mouth of the Tiber, bathed in the 
rays of the morning sun, a picture unequalled even by 
Tennyson. Nor even in the ‘‘ Georgics” is any reference 
made to the superb description of a storm in harvest- 
time (i. 316-334), or to the magnificent winter piece 
ae 349-370). The remarks about the indifference of 
ropertius to natural scenery are most unjust. What 
a beautiful picture is this !— 
*« Grata domus Nymphis humida Thyniasin, 
Quam supra null pendebant debita cure 
Roscida desertis poma sub arboribus ; 
Et circum irriguo surgebant lilia prato 
Candida purpureis mixta papaveribus.” 

It may be conceded that Ovid is conventional and 
commonplace in his treatment of nature, but why is 
Valerius Flaccus with his bold, vivid touches left un- 
noticed, why does one citation suffice for the many 
exquisite cameos which ought to have been given from 
Statius? Another inexplicable omission in Mr. Pal- 
grave’s work is the poem entitled ‘‘ Ros,” attributed 
to Ausonius, a lovely poem, infinitely more beautiful 
than the epigram quoted by Mr. Palgrave from the 
Latin Anthology, and rivalling the fragment given by 
him from Tiberianus. Most readers would agree with 
him in his estimate of Claudian, but it is fair to Claudian 
to say that he might be represented by much more 
favourable extracts than Mr. Palgrave gives. 

Space does not serve to follow Mr. Palgrave through 
his chapters on Italian, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
in all of which his omissions are as remarkable as his 
citations, so I must content myself with making a 
few remarks on his treatment of the English poets. 
It is pleasing to see that, guided by Gray, he has done 
justice to Lydgate, but he has not noticed the 
distinguishing peculiarity of this poet in his descrip- 
tion, his extraordinarily sensitive appreciation of 
colour. 

Among the Scotch poets of the fifteenth century a 
prominent place should have been given to Henryson, 
who is not even mentioned. Mr. Palgrave hurries over 
the Elizabethan poets with too much expedition, and 
the poets of the eighteenth century fare even worse. 
Great injustice is done to Thomson. Why did not Mr. 
Palgrave, instead of citing what he calls Thomson’s 
‘‘cold” tropical landscape for the purpose of contrast- 
ing it unfavourably with Tennyson's picture in ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,” give us instead the Summer morning— 

* At first faint gleaming in the dappled East 

. . « » Young day pours in apace, 

And opens all the lawny prospect wide, 

The dripping rock, the mountain's misty tops 

Swell on the sight and brighten with the dawn, 

Blue through the dusk the smoking currents shine,” 
or 

‘** The clouds that pass 

For ever flushing round a summer sky ” ; 
or the rainbow in the ‘‘ Lines to the Memory of Sir 
Isaac Newton”? Dyer may be somewhat prosaic, but 
he is not a poet to be despatched in a treatise on 
descriptive poetry without citation in a few con- 
temptuous lines : how vivid is his picture of a calm in 
the tropics :— 

‘* The dewy feather on the cordage hung 

Moves not ; the flat sea shines like yellow gold 
Fused in the fire” ; 
or his 
** Rocks in ever-wild 
Posture of falling.” 
No; as Wordsworth said, ‘ Dyer’s beauties are 
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innumerable and of a high order.” It is very surprising 
that nothing should have been said about Shenstone 
and the Wartons, about Scott of Amwell, Crowe and 
Bowles, all of whom are in various ways remarkable as 
descriptive — And certainly Mr. Palgrave does scant 
justice to Cowper; his touch may be prosaic, but he 
always had his eye on the object, and his landscape 
lives. Surely, by the way, Mr. Palgrave is mistaken in 
supposing that Shelley apparently understood Alastor 
to mean a “‘ wanderer”; he understood it, as the pre- 
face shows, to mean, what it means so often in Greek, 
** one under the spell of an avenging deity.” 

Here I must break off. Mr. Palgrave’s is an im- 
portant work, and it is the duty therefore of a critic to 
review it seriously, in the hope that should it reach a 
second edition, which may be confidently anticipated, he 
may be disposed to do a little more justice to his subject. 

J. Cuurton CoLtins. 


CHARLES LEVER. 


“The Novels of Charles Lever.” Edited by his 
Daughter. I. ‘‘ The Confessions of Harry 
Lorrequer.” With 22 Etchings by ‘“ Phiz.” 
II. ‘* Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon.” 
London: Downey. 1897. _ 


once there are to be Jubilees of sixty years as well 

as fifty, we cannot too heartily thank the thought- 
ful person who remembered that the publication of 
*“* Harry Lorrequer” was begun in 1837, and who 
made that recollection the foundation of this charming 
edition. When we reflect upon the hot rivalry with 
which new editions of Scott are hurled annually from 
the press, and how, by the lapse of copyright or other- 
wise, the works of Kingsley, Bulwer-Lytton, Disraeli 
and the like have been collected in recent years, to say 
nothing of the perennial multiplication of Dickens and 
Thackeray, it seems passing strange that we should 
have had to wait so long for Lever. Not improbably 
this latter-day neglect of a writer once so popular, and 
still possessing greater claims to our liking than most 
of his contemporaries, may be put down to the score of 
his nationality. Since the early eighties, to give a 
thing an Irish name has been to damn it on this side of 
the Channel. It is a well-known fact that even Irish 
whisky, which was a favourite drink in London twenty 
years ago, went almost entirely out of use here after 
the dynamite outrages began, and to this day has re- 
covered very little of its former vogue. Some such 
occult law may easily have operated against Irish 
authors and Irish books as well, as it certainly did 
against Irish plays like ‘‘The Colleen Bawn” and 
“The Shaughraun.” However that may be, the 
public has perhaps lost nothing in the long run by the 
delay, for this handsome new edition is, we like to 
think, a much more admirable specimen of the book- 
making craft than any publisher would have given us, 
say, a dozen years ago. 

Charies Lever has been called, not inaptly, the 
Smollett of this century. The superficial resemblances 
were indeed rather curious: both were physicians as 
well as humorous novelists; both tossed off their 
books with extreme facility, and were intolerably slip- 
shod in the matters of construction and revision; both 
maintained a kind of parasitical connexion with the 
patronage branch of the Government ; both loved above 
all things to write of soldiers and camps, and to mingle 
practical jokes with the glitter and romance of martial 
adventure. But Lever was a good deal more than all 
this. In one sense, he was little more an Irishman than 
was Goldsmith, or Swift, or Laurence Sterne, who 
belong to the island by the accident of birth. His 
father was a Lancashire man, of a family so old and 
deeply rooted there that Liverpool itself—anciently 
Lever-pool—is supposed to have had its name from 
them. His mother, it is true, was native to the soil, 
but she was of ‘‘the garrison,” and had not a drop of 
Celtic blood in her veins. Yet Lever is far more 
distinctively and typically an Irish writer than either 
William Carleton or Samuel Lover, Sheridan Le Fanu 
or Gerald Griffin. These four tale-tellers—who among 
them practically monopolize native Irish fiction of the 
old school—never rise at their best above an interesting 
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local standard of excellence. ‘‘ The Poor Scholar,” or 
‘*Rory O’More,” or ‘‘ The Collegians,” is in the most 
friendly estimate a piece of mediocre writing, redeemed 
by some unique and striking bits of folk-lore. But 
Lever not only painted Irish pictures with a hand as 
sure and faithful as theirs, but he invested them with 
the distinction of a cosmopolitan art. He made the 
whole English-speaking race interested in his work, and 
he sent ‘* Micky Free” and ‘‘ Father Tom Loftus” into 
foreign languages whither surely no other Irish figures 
have ever found their way. 

It is true of Lever, as of some other well-known 
writers, that the immortal part of his work turns out to 
be also the amateur part. In his later and graver 
years, after he had learned to take writing seriously, 
and had been at pains to master, or at least to study, 
the mechanism of novel-making, he produced a num- 
ber of books which possess distinct merits, and which 
we shall rejoice to see again, clad in the comely garb 
of this new edition. But to the great public, and to the 
small public too, we fear, these count for very little by 
comparison with the joyous books he rattled and flung 
together before he knew how to write at all. He died 
with the solemn conviction that “Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke” was his best book; but for one reader of to- 
day who has ever heard that title mentioned, ‘‘ Harry 
Lorrequer” and ‘‘Tom Burke” have a hundred lovers,, 
and ‘‘ Charles O'Malley” has a thousand. 

It was in the dreary seclusion of an Ulster town, 
where Lever at the age of thirty found himself in charge, 
of a dispensary, that ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer” was begun. 
He was conscious of no marked vocation for literature, . 
any more than for medicine. The son of a building 
contractor of ample income, he had been one of the 
idlest lads in even Dublin. He had been sent to Trinity 
College, but, though clever enough, had lacked’ 
the industry to win his medical degree. He had 
gone to Géttingen to repair this mishap, but beyond 
a rambling ‘‘ note-book” of observations and ad- 
ventures from Cologne to Vienna, published when he 
was twenty-four in a Dublin periodical, he brought no 
sheaves home with him from the Continent. He 
walked the Dublin hospitals, he sailed to Canada as the 
doctor on an emigrant ship, he worked hard at Kilrush 
during the cholera of 1832—and it all led to nothing 
better than a dispensary at Portstewart. The pay of 
Dublin magazines was no higher than their literary 
tastes were exclusive; but the young doctor, longing 
all the while in his exile to be rid of his duns and his 
drudgery, relieved his boredom and turned a few 
guineas by writing articles for them. It was by the 
merest chance, apparently, that he sent to Isaac Butt,, 
the editor of the new ‘‘ Dublin University Magazine,” 
the first instalment of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer”—with no 
definite notion that there need be any further instal- 
ments. Then he wrote another and another, tacked 
together in the flimsiest fashion—and then suddenly he 
found it easier to leave Jreland altogether than main- 
tain longer the unequal battle with the swarm of writs 
and bailiffs which had gathered steadily since his 
father’s death. He went with his wife to Brussels, 
bearing a letter from a friend to the British Minister 
which served to give him professional standing with 
the then numerous and important English colony there. 
He began the practice of medicine and had seemingly 
forgotten all about ‘‘ Lorrequer” till letters came from 
Butt telling him of its great popular success, and beg- 
ging him to continue it. Both gratified and surprised,. 
he obeyed the injunction. is sojourn in Clare 
during the cholera period—and once again when he fled 
to Kilkee to avoid his creditors—had given him a large 
stock of whimsical stories and quaint portrait-memories, 
which now he strung gaily together to fill up his 
** Confessions.” Each new part, though it bore small 
consecutive relation to what had gone before, was 
brimming with funny anecdotes, comicalities and bril- 
liant sketches of odd characters. The facts that the 
yarns were all old in Clare, and that each fresh instal- 
ment brought down some outraged gentleman from 
the West to horsewhip, shoot, or summon the writer 
who had dared not only to caricature him but to label 
the impertinence with his own name, mattered neither 
to Lever nor to the public. The popularity of ‘‘ Lorre- 
quer” in Dublin was unparalleled. When it came to 
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be issued in England later, in shilling monthly parts, its 
success was instantaneous and prodigiots. e critics 
objected, not unnaturally, that the man could neither 
write well nor make his story hang together, but the 

ublic devoured it. Dr. Arnold used to recall that the 

ercest fight at Rugby in his time was between two 
boys over the question which should have the first read- 
ing of a new number of ‘ Lorrequer.” 

‘« Charles O’Malley” was begun as soon as the other 
was finished, and before ‘‘ Lorrequer” had brought the 
author any of the English money it was soon to earn. 
He was again in great poverty—which, by the way, never 

revented his owning several horses and entertainin 

guests upon the most lavish scale—and he worked, 
moreover, under the incessant pain of gout, writing, as 
he said, ‘‘ with the knottiest knuckles in Belgium.” 
Now, as ever afterward, he kept only a month ahead of 
the magazine publication, and shaped his new instalment 
by the light of the comment onthe last. Readers wrote 
to him—as they used to do to Dickens and the others— 
begging him for more battles, fewer love-scenes, a 
larger proportion of comic poetry, and so on, and he 
dutifully sought to please them all. The exigencies of 
this kind of production account for much of the scrappi- 
ness apparent not only in the two books mentioned, but 
in Jack Hinton” and ‘‘ Tom Burke of Ours ” as well. 
Nowadays the novelist who respected his work would 
find such a system impossible. To Lever it was a 
support and an inspiration. In the last year of his life 
(1871-72) he refused an offer of £2,000 for a completed 
novel, upon the express ground that he could not work 
in that way ; he must know what the public were saying 
about his book as he put it forth, month by month. 

All previous editions of Lever’s earlier books have 
been disfigured by annoying little lapses, contradic« 
tions, and verbal flaws, due to the somewhat hap- 
hazard manner in which they were originally produced, 
which the author could never be prevailed upon to 
correct in later years. It should be mentioned that the 
labour which his daughter has expended upon the re- 
vision for this new edition, while wholly unobtrusive, 
has been of great value. Of the six hundred and more 
illustrations to be reproduced from the original plates, 
mainly by Hablot Browne and George Cruikshank, we 
have here forty-four by the former. The present gene- 
ration must, we imagine, regard ‘‘ Phiz” as more or 
less an acquired taste, but it is to be said that the 
prints which modern skill is able to make from these 
old blocks are greatly superior to those which are 
bound up in the now scarce and high-priced first 
editions. 


FICTION. 
“‘A Writer of Fiction.” By Clive Holland. West- 
minster: Constable. 1897. 


IF Mr. Clive Holland started out to write this story 

without knowing or caring about the thing that 
was to happen after his hero’s death, he made a great 
mistake in imagining that his material sufficed for the 
adequate presentation of a long tragedy—a tragedy 
that plays over a long period of time. If, on the other 
hand, he did not wish to describe the novelist’s life, but 
rather to reveal the dramatic possibilities of the thing 
that happened after his death, Mr. Clive Holland went 
to work in an almost inconceivably unskilful fashion. 
His failure to accomplish either the one thing or the 
other is most probably explained by the supposition 
that he did not squarely face the alternative, but vaguely 
hoped to do both. 

During the first 141 pages, out of a total of 150, Mr. 
Holland is occupied in sketching, or rather in offering 
the familiar bare bones of, the married artist’s failure. 
Futile visits to publishers, with long bus rides and four- 
penny lunches, the returned MS. relentlessly gracing 
the breakfast table, unfavourable reviews, the wife’s 
encouragement and forbearance, the growing menace 
of debt, fears for the children, the close study, the 
terror of the blank page—these and similar matters are 
indicated with about as much conviction and beauty 
of vision as is displayed in thus roughly cataloguing 
them. And then, within a few yards of the end, and 
for no reason that has so far appeared, the writer of 
fiction has a stroke and dies. that for fourteen- 
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fifteenths of the book we are wondering how it comes 
that an author, who is not writing his first attempt, 
should care to outline just that sort of fleshless drama 
which lies within the achievement of any fairly serious 
boy or girl who has an affection for penmanship. 
Thus wondering, we read on through the remaining ten 
pages out of the 150, and behold, there, deposited with 
unseemly haste under the staircase, is the intention 
which the author should have faced before he leaped. 
Now we see why it was necessary that John Cardew 
should die, though his life remains unjustified to the 
end. For in looking over her dead husband’s papers, 
the widow discovers a manuscript that offends her. 
Here was* Mr. Holland’s chance for a short story. By 
the term short story we do not, in this case, imply that 
the discovery of the manuscript must necessarily have 
been described in fewer words than this book contains ; 
but rather that the book should have been static 
instead of dynamic. John Cardew need not have 
appeared at all, the widow might have been discovered 
looking over his papers. Such facts of their past life, 
and such facts only, as go to sharpen the tragedy 
should have been brought into perspective as viewed 
from this particular standpoint, not set down panora- 
mically. A writer who had not got beyond the mere 
notion of the tragic discovery would, no doubt, find this 
business of ranging the past in perspective exceedingly 
difficult, and he would probably fall into the woeful 
error of attaching to the incident a précis of the dead 
man’s life. But the writer who had got beyond the 
mere notion so far as to be interested in the situation 
for its own sake, would find that in following the widow’s 
actions step by step, in tracing the painful or astonished 
thoughts that the reading of her husband’s manuscript 
conjures up, he had also, without explanation or strain, 
suggested to the reader all of the past that his situation 
demanded. However, having failed in writing a dynamic 
story, it is hardly to be expected that Mr. Holland 
should confess his failure by trying to achieve a static 
story. The situation is therefore scamped, left as a 
bare unrealized notion. Mr. Holland does not give us 
a single one of the actual thoughts that pass through 
the horrified widow’s brain nor a single one of the 
sentences t!.at conjure up the thoughts ; but in a five 
line paragraph he explains that her dead husband’s 
novel was a ‘‘ trampling upon all the beliefs she held 
dear,” a ‘‘ tearing aside the veil and exhibiting to the 
curious public eye the sanctities of woman’s nature,” a 
‘*laying bare of a woman’s soul with, as it were, a 
scalpel.” Abstractions pure and simple. Then Mr. 
Holland immediately proceeds to throw away six pre- 
cious pages, out of his remaining ten, upon a dramatically 
unnecessary, and per se uninteresting, visit to a pub- 
lisher. The widow recovers the manuscript within one 
page of the end, and on this page we are given two 
contributions towards the scene in which she burns the 
manuscript—first, ‘‘it was hard that she should have 
to destroy as unclean the last thing he had written ”— 
which, again, is an abstraction—and, secondly, when 
the offending pages are ablaze, ‘“‘she rose from her 
seat and went with a glad smile upon her face softly 
into the chamber of her great loneliness.” Finis. 

Perhaps Mr. Holland would not have thought the 
incident worth working out as a separate story. That 
would have been an excellent reason for not writing it, 
but not in itself a sufficient excuse for writing the quite 
pleasant and harmless little volume before us. 


“The Ways of Life” (Smith, Elder), by Mrs. 
Oliphant, is little more than a couple of short stories 
which have too strong a likeness to one another to be 
altogether effective in the same volume. That this is 
intentional is made clear in the pathetic preface, with 
its dignified personal note. We refuse to recognize in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s work the failing hand and eye. She 
need not fear the fate of her poor painter, with his 
useless wares, while this generation has ears to hear. 
‘““Mrs. Crighton’s Creditor” (F. V. White), by 
Mrs. Alexander, gives us nearly three hundred pages 
of decorous dalliance between an unhappily married 
woman and a sympathetic Scotchman. The author is 
rent in twain by her dislike of a barren ending and 
her disapproval of a naughty one. The couple, in con- 
sequence, are left to mumble one another’s Christian 
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names in all honour until a wheel goes conscientiously 
“right over the middle” of the husband; on which the 
wife’s eyes, very naturally, ‘‘ grow franker and softer ” 
and the Scotchman ‘‘ draws her hands round his neck.” 
Why not? ‘‘ Across the Zodiac” (Digby, Long), by 
Edwin Pallander, is a really entertaining farrago of the 
impossible made credible and scientifically justified with 
an admirable gravity. We were absurdly interested in 
the trips to the planets and the explanation of the 
human footprints found upon the moon. Jules Verne 
has done but little better in the same field of fancies. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


NCE more in “ Cosmopolis” we have to regret the 
absence of both M. Faguet and M. Lemaitre and the 
endless presence of M. Bourget. However, the review contains 
some good contributions, notably the first instalment of Mr. 
Joseph Conrad’s “ An Outpost of Progress.” The author has 
placed his two forlorn and unconscious figures on the scene 
with the dignity of a fine pathos. So far it looks as if Mr. 
Conrad’s story must lose as much as Mr. Kipling’s gained 
by the division into two parts. For once in a way the 
French section is honoured by an article that seems to be 
uite obviously silly. It is not merely that Mr. Gabriel Mourey 
shows a lack of discrimination in his review of the New 
Gallery and the Academy—he fails altogether in impressive- 
ness and cogency. Mr. de Bertha, too, would have written a 
more impressive article, apart from the worth of his opinions, 
if he had kept to his main argument about Wagner’s system 
of /eit-motifs instead of ranging over a wide field of general 
attack. Mr. Eugéne Miintz continues to give some good advice 
in his concluding chapters on the anarchic state of contemporary 
style in architecture and furniture; both Mr. Miintz and 
Mr. MacColl make a welcome stand against the over-impatient 
innovators who hope to “improvise” a style. The German 
section opens with a sympathetic treatment of a theme that 
reminds us a little of Turgéniev. The short story is good 
enough to make even those who are unfamiliar with the name 
of Ludwig Gabillon come with a certain shock of regret to the 
editorial note of the author’s death. Mr. P. D. Fischer writes of 
Heinrich von Stephan and his work as Postmaster. Mr. de 
Pressensé and Mr. Theodor Barth are both more pleasant to 
read on the subject of the Jubilee than Sir Richard Temple. 

The June number of the “Mercure de France” has some 
readable fiction, some obviously swagger verses, some bright 
criticism and a pleasantly tall rhapsody on the subject of 
Beethoven by M. Henry Bourgerel. 

All the proper people writing about all the pro th 
make up a resplendent double Jubilee July num of the 
“English Illustrated.” There does not happen to be any 
account of painting during the Victorian era, or of music. But 
there is a sharp lesson in journalistic illustration to be learnt 
from the half-dozen cuts which embellish a very good article on 
dress fashions. These illustrations are all reproduced from the 
“Tllustrated London,” and it is not gratifying to compare the 
dash and beauty of Sir John Gilbert’s Drawing Room of 42 
process-fluffiness of Mr. S. Begg’s Garden 
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Mr. W. Laird Clowes contributes a study of the Battle of 
Sluis to the “Cornhill,” and Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson makes 
some good points in his comparison between Grecian athletic 
performances and our modern games. 

“Harpers” and the “Century” maintain their standard 
month after month with commendable larity. It is a 
pleasure to notice that “Harpers” rises this month to line- 
drawings, some half-dozen by Mr. Paul Renouard illustrating 


some Parliamentary character-sketches by Mr. T. P. O’Connor.: 


The “Century” has a long account of Mr. St. Gaudens, the 
sculptor of the Lincoln, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and of the 
Farragut, in Madison Square. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Aeronautical Annual, The, 1897. Wesley. 
Britain, Early, Life in (B. aie Windle). Nutt. 


Caoba,’ the Guerilla Chief (P. H. Emerson 


ason). Horace Cox. 25.. 
Choir Invisible, (J. A. Allen). Macmillan. 6s. 
Dorsetshire (A. R. Hope-Moncrieff). Black. 
). Blackwood. 


] 2s. 6d. 
Etudes Russes et ~E (A. Leroy-Beaulieu). Lévy. 
Fertility of the Land, The (I. P. Roberts). oe | 5s. 
Foreign and Colonial Speeches (Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P.). Routledge. 
Genesis of the Social Conscience (H. S. Nash). 6s. 

Greece, at (C. Janeway). Paul. 
Religion (Dennis Herd). Wilson. 6d. 
n of a Re’ nis 38. 
Macaula folie of ae Rome (R. S. A. Du Pontet). Arnold. 1s. 6d. 
Matabe'e 


‘oses, The Assumption of (R. H. Charles). nn. 78. 6d. 


Macmillan. 6s. 
sional Movement im the Reign of Henry III. (O. H. Richardson). Macmillan. 
Philosophy, Introduction to (Oswald Kiilpe). Sonnenschein. 6s. 
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Paychology of the Emotions, The (T. H. Ribot) Scott 
Royal Academ Pictures, 1897. Cassell. 


Vision’s Voice, A (Maria Greer). Di Long. 2s. 6d. 

Yew-trees of Britain and ( ). Macmillan. 

Yorkshire. Part II. (M. J. B. Baddeley). Dulau. 

Ziz Zag Guide (F. C. Burnand and Phil May). Black. 2s. 6d. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 

NOTICE.—The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, ' 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW its published every Saturday morning, but @ ’ 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian ana$Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. om Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A Printed Scale of Charge 
may be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Every Evening: 
GRAND OPERA. 
For full iculars see Daily Papers. 
Office now open. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Grand Variety Enter- 
tainment— Mr. Arthur Roberts as the great Trickoli. Doors open at 7.45. 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.—ARDEN of 

FEVERSHAM and EDWARD III. (Acts I. and II) acted as in the 16th 

Century, at St. George’s Hall, on July gth. Secretary, Miss Brown, 32 Melrose 
Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 

Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

Hospital Sunday, 20 June, 1897. Any person unable to attend Divine Worship on 

i i ibuti: Lord Mayor. and 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
‘THE BRITISH MUSEUM, Bloomsbury, and the NATU- 


ptt 4 aaa MUSEUM, Cromwell Road, will be CLOSED on Tuesday, 

British Museum, 15 June, 1897. 


FENCING A SPECIALITY. 
M¢PHERSON’S HIGH - CLASS GYMNASIUM, 
30 SLOANE STREET. 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
Instruction in all Physical Exercises for all Ages and all Ailments, 
Prospectus forwarded free. 
Member of the British College of Physical Education. 
Tevecrams: “GYMNICAL,” Lonpon. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Revirw. 


Proprietor, J. OLARK. 
THE BERKELEY HOTEL 


AND 


THE BERKELEY RESTAURANT 


ARE NOW OPEN. 
Many improvements have been made during the past winter. 
Entrance to Hotel: 1 BERKELEY STREET. 
Entrance to Restaurant : 74 PICCADILLY. 


MAUNDE THOMPSON, 


Principal Librarian and Secretary. 


3ird) Bright & Son. 
England and Wales, Handy Guide 
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